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• t PART FIRST. 

LONDON TO PARIS. 

. • - 


CHAPTER I. 


Directions and Arrangements for the Journey. — Passport*. 
— Money. — Modes of Conveyance. — Posting. — Mallc- 
Poste.— Diligence. — Luggage, 8tc. 


The principal object of the following work 
is to furnish, in a compendious form, con- 
venient for a traveller from London to Naples, 
such information as he may require for his 
journey. 

The facility with which this journey may 
now be made, compared with its difficulties 
only thirty years ago, has arisen from the 
policy of Napoleon in constructing, not only 
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those celebrated routes across the Alps, by the 
Simplon and the Cenis, but in forming many 
others, and improving and preserving all 
that were under his control in France, 
Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy. His example 
has induced succeeding governments, particu- 
larly those of Sardinia and Switzerland, to 
open communications where none had before 
existed, or to render those available for com- 
mercial purposes which were previously tra- 
versed by mules only, or were known alone 
to the smuggler. 

The peace whichhas now happily continued 
for twenty years — may ii never again be broken! 
— has, during that time, enabled thousands to 
visit the classic land of Italy, which had been 
closed against the English traveller above twen- 
ty years. Since 1815, a stream of visitors, 
composed of the learned, the studious, the 
rich, and the idle, has flowed from London to 
Rome. This intercourse has led to such im- 
provements in travelling, and accommodations 
on the road, that a journey to Naples is now 
as easy of accomplishment as a tour of England. 

For a journey on the Continent, the first 
requisite is a permission from the ambassador 
of those countries which the traveller intends 
to visit, to pass freely and w ithout molestation, 
and to receive such assistance as he may re- 
quire : these are the terms of the passports, 
granted, upon application, by the French am- 
“ bassador or consuls, and those of other states. 
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An English passport may be obtained on 
application to the Foreign Office, upon paying 
two guineas,* but a F rench passport is to be 
preferred, not only because it costs nothing, 
but the French language being more generally 
understood on the continent, it is examined 
with greater facility. To obtain it, an appli- 
cation is necessary to the French Passport 
Office (at present, No. 6, Poland Street, Ox- 
ford Street) from one to three o’clock : on the 
day before it can be had, the name and address 
of the traveller must be left, and on the fol- 
lowing day the passport may be received, be- 
tween' thesame hours. Early attendance to 
receive it is desirable, as the passports are de- 
livered in the order of application. The po- 
liteness and attention of the persons at this 
office are remarkable, especially to the ladies, 
to whom their gallantry is usually shown by 
making them exceptions to the order in deli- 
vering the passports. The object of the delay 
of a day appears to be, to gain, if necessary, 
some knowledge of the applicant; because 
well-known or distinguished individuals, as 
peers or members of parliament, may obtain 
their passports on a first application. If, how- 
ever^ the business of those who requireFrench 
passports be pressing, they may be obtained at 
once, upon paying ten shillings, as a fee, to 
the French consul, whose office is at present 
in Token-House Yard. Such passports may 
also be obtained from the French consuls at 
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the outports, where direct communication 
with France exists, as at Dover, Brighton, 
Southampton, and Plymouth. These pass- 
ports are in force for twelve months; and if a 
second journey be necessary within the year, 
the same passport serves in every country of 
which the ambassador’s or consul’s signature 
has been obtained. It is sometimes considered 
desirable to procure the signatures of the Aus- 
trian and other ambassadors in England, in 
order to save time and prevent delay in Paris ; 
but this can only be obtained from the ambas- 
sadors in London, to the passport from the 
English Foreign Office: a fee of ten shillings, 
however, will procure to the French passport 
the signature of the Austrian consul, Mr. 
Rothschild, which is as good as that of the 
Ambassador of Austria ; but as the signatures, 
in Paris, of the ministers of the interior and 
of foreign affairs must be obtained in order to 
proceed through France to Italy, little time 
will be saved. Some modes of preventing de- 
lay, however, will be pointed out to the tra- 
veller, on his leaving Paris for Turin. 

That any passport at all should be required, 
is generally a source of annoyance to an Eng- 
lishman; for at home, no man has a right to 
question him on his business or motives for 
travelling, unless he be found breaking the 
laws : but when it happens to be a law of the 
country which he is about to visit, that travel- 
lers should have this permission to journey in 
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their possession ; he ought to submit with good 
temper tg the conditions upon which he is al- 
lowed to travel, and which he knows before 
he starts. The facility with w hich bad charac- 
ters might enter or escape from the continental 
frontiers, which can only be guarded at certain 
points, has led to the adoption of passports in 
those countries. Here, where access can only 
be had by sea, this precautionary policy is 
unnecessary. 

The next consideration is, the safest and 
most efficient mode of carrying or receiving 
money to meet the expenses of the journey. 
The result of the author’s experience has been, 
the conviction that no means are so conve- 
nient, safe, and independent, as Herries and 
Co.’s bills of exchange. Letters of credit never 
procured for the author half the attention, 
the readiness to oblige, and fairness in pe- 
cuniary transactions, that he has received 
from the correspondents of Herries and Co. 
Their circular letter is addressed to above a 
hundred and sixty correspondents, in various 
lowns and cities; of these, above forty are 
. in France, and upwards of twenty in Italy ; 
so that the traveller, by taking these bills of 
exchange, may be certain of being able to 
receive cash for them as frequently as he may 
require it, and of amounts from 20/. and up- 
wards. For these bills he obtains, according 
to the latest tarif, the amount in the currency 
of the country in which he is journeying. 

. 1 * 
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without any deduction, unless he choose to 
receive it in gold coin instead of silyer, wheu 
a small, but regular, agio is usually paid. To 
the traveller in his carriage this is unnecessary, 
as the five-franc pieces, which he will ge- 
nerally receive in exchange in France and 
Italy, are the most convenient for paying the 
postilions and other travelling expenses : their 
weight is certainly inconvenient to those who 
travel by diligence, or ramble in occasional 
pedestrian excursions ; and to them the pay- 
ment of the agio is a small consideration for 
the convenience of carrying four of those five- 
franc pieces in the form of a gold. Napoleon ; 
and it generally happens that the money which 
he has paid for the gold is allowed to him 
again by those to whom it is paid aw-ay, as 
more than twenty francs is often reckoned for 
a Napoleon in paying an account at an*inn. 
But there is another and an important con- 
sideration in estimating the value of these 
correspondences of Herries and Co. : not only 
are they the best means for obtaining a sup- 
ply of cash in travelling, but those to whom 
their letters are addressed are always ready 
to assist the travellers, who bear them, with 
advice and every courtesy, even if they do 
not need their assistance in a pecuniary way ; 
and travellers are often placed in situations 
of dispute and difficulty, where a friend at 
hand, or a reference of respectability, is of 
most essential service. The author had often, 
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with letters of credit, received little courtesy 
with his money from the parties to whom they 
were addressed ; but with Herries’s circular 
letter it only once happened to him that in- 
attention led to delay ; it was from their corre- 
spondents, the Freres Nigra , at Turin. He 
wrote immediately, to inform the house in 
London of their conduct. A letter of remon- 
strance was at once sent to Turin, and an 
apology was received from them by the au- 
thor, soon after his return to England. This 
is mentioned to mark the attention of Herries 
and Go., to the interest of those who travel 
with their circular letters and bills of ex- 
change. 

The next consideration is, the means of con- 
veyance. To those who intend to have their 
own carriage, it is desirable to take it from 
England. They can better rely upon the 
skill and integrity of the person they employ 
to furnish it, than if they had bought it abroad : 
it may be ordered and arranged before they 
start, and thus save the time which, in Paris, 
or elsewhere on the journey, must be devoted 
to procuring one, or waiting its arrangement 
to the traveller’s wish. Smart-looking car- 
riages may be procured on the continent ; but, 
too often, putty and paint conceal defects, and 
disguise inconvenience; and there is no eco- 
nomy in thus getting them cheaper. Excel- 
lent carriages are made and may be obtained 
abroad, but they are rarely to be had imme- 
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diately upon application. The best way is 
to order a carriage in England, proportioned 
to the party intending to travel, as soon as the 
journey is determined upon, to be ready by 
the time of starling. The author procured a 
carriage from Mr. Savage, in Great Queen 
Street, Long Acre, whose experience in fitting 
up travelling carriages for the continent ren- 
dered it most commodious and convenient for 
the journey. But the sort of carriage ordered 
should be governed by economy as well as 
convenience ; for on the continent, and in 
France particularly, the form of the carriage, 
as well as the number of persons, regulate the 
expense of posting. This will be understood 
by the following statement : — • 

In the French Tarif de la Posle aux Che - 
vaux there are three classes of carriages. 

. First. — Two-wheeled carriages, such as 
cabriolets and chaises, carrying one or two 
persons, must have two horses. With a third 
person a third horse must be taken ; and one 
franc and a half is paid per post for each horse. 
But if four persons are taken by such a car- 
riage, though three horses only can be de- 
manded, two francs are charged for each 
horse per post. 

Small caliches with a pole are charged three 
francs for two horses, when there is one or 
two persons; but if there be three persons, 
then the charge for two- horses is four francs; 
and if more than three persons, the caleche 
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is considered as a berline, and charged as 
below. 

Second. — Limoni&res,. a class of four- 
wheeled carriages, such as chariots, but drawn 
without a pole by three horses, may take one, 
two, or three persons, at the usual rate of one 
franc and a half per horse per post ; but if 
four persons travel in it, two francs per horse 
must be paid, without any obligation upon the 
postmaster to place more than three horses, 
though there may he more than four persons : 
in this case, however, each person above four, 
pays one franc and a half per post extra ; but 
such a carriage having a pole is charged as a 
berline. 

Third. — Berlines — carriages having double 
and equal seats, or caliches with double seats, 
and drawn by a pole, must take four horses, 
with either one, two, three or four persons; 
or six horses, with five or six persons, paying 
for each horse one franc and a half per post. 
For e^i person exceeding the number of six, 
one franc and a half is paid for each post; but 
not more than six horses are ever permitted to 
be put to a berline. One child under seven 
years is not charged or reckoned; but two 
children under seven years are charged as one 
person ; above seven years the child is charged 
as an adult. Two or three horses are driven 
by one postilion, whose pay, by the tarif, is 
only fifteen sous per post; but though more 
cannot be demanded, they usually receive one 
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and a half franc per post, and from the Eng- 
lish expectlo get two francs, — an expectation 
which has grown out of the folly of English 
travellers. The half franc may occasionally, 
however, be promised to excite, or given to 
reward, the exertions of the postilion. 

The Livrc de Poste should be bought of 
the post-master at Calais, or wherever else the 
traveller may first arrive in France. To those 
who travel by post it is essential, as it contains 
a post map, and all the laws and regulations of 
posting in France : these abound so much in 
detail, that without the authority of the post- 
book, travellers will often bo exposed to impo- 
sition and vexation. 

The above classes of carriages have been 
described here, loanable those who are about 
to take a carriage from England, to order 
that which will be most convenient for the 
number who intend to travel together. 

Custom has introduced some infrin j|pients 
of the above regulations of the nurrner of 
horses for the classes of carriages; and if the 
traveller arranges with the postmaster, before 
he sets out from Calais, he may, by paying for 
five horses and taking four, with which he 
will travel just as fast, save the expense of one 
horse; and the traveller who, by law, would 
require four horses, may arrange and take 
three, by which he also saves the expense of 
one postilion; but as these are driven abreast, 
the pole must be removed (it is usually lashed 
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below the perch), and shafts substituted. 
Thus, including the expenses of horses and 
postilions, two persons may, in their own car- 
riage, travel by post in France at 9d. per Eng- 
lish mile, three persons at Is., four persons 
at Is. 3d., and six persons at Is. 8d , per mile, 
— the French post being about five English 
miles. But a carriage like an English post- 
chaise is unknown in France; the postmaster, 
however, is required to furnish a carriage, if 
demanded; but nothing can sink below the 
execrable turn out which is exhibited uport 
such a requisition. 

It is necessary to state, that, upon an Eng- 
lish carriage entering France, a duty of one- 
third, ad valorem, is deposited; of which- one 
fourth is returned, upon demand, on repass- 
ing the frontier within two years. An Eng- 
lish-built carriage purchased abroad of any 
other than an English traveller, is liable, on 
arriving in England, to the same duty as a 
foreign carriage, 30 per cent on its value. 
The policy of this is questionable, its injustice 
obvious. 

Those who do not take a carriage from Eng- 
land may purchase one at Calais, or hire one 
for the whole journey, or only for Paris; the 
latter is the belter plan, because, in Paris, the 
traveller has an opportunity of selecting from 
a greater choice, and giving more time to its 
examination. A caleche may be hired from 
Dessein’s, and other hotels at Calais, for a jour- 
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ney to Paris, for about 5/. English. If the 
parly intend to go no farther than Paris, to 
make a short stay, there, and then return again 
by Calais, this is a desirable plan, as the ca- 
liche will be a great convenience to them in 
the capital. * For prosecuting the journey into 
Italy, such a carriage may be bought in Paris 
for about AO/, or 50/., and other vehicle# in- 
proportion. 

To those who purpose travelling by diligence, 
it will be well not to lake places for Paris in 
London, but to wait until their arrival in Ca- 
lais ; and, as soon as they land, if they wish to 
proceed without delay, to send the commis- 
sioner to the coach-office and secure such places 
as they may want. In the French diligence 
there are four sorts of places: the first isin the 
coup6, the front compartment of the diligence, 
which is like an English post-chaise; it con- 
tains three places ; the price of each place, 
from Calais to Paris, is about 30 francs ; of the 
interior, this is the pleasantest part: — the 
next is the middle portion, the berline, which 
contains six places; the price is usually 25 
francs : — the hinder part is called the rotonde, 
where six persons may be stuffed in, at 20 
francs each person, where the worst company 
is usually found ; and it is to avoid this recep- 
tacle of dust, dirt, and bad company, that the 
caution is given, not to take places in London, 
as, when the coup6 and the berline of the dili- 
gence are filled by people from Calais, those 
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who have booked for the interior are sent for- 
ward in the rotonde. The banquette, or im- 
perial, which is on the lop over the coup6, 
holds three persons ; one of these is alw ays the 
conductor. The English, from their habit of 
travelling outside their own diligences, prefer 
these places, — they are also the cheapest, ge- 
nerally 15 francs each place; but lately, as the 
English are found to prefer the outside, they 
have often been charged 5 francs more. 
Frenchmen, as companions within a diligence, 
greatly annoy English travellers by the perti- 
nacity with which they insist upon the win- 
dows being kept closed during the night, and 
often also during the day, however crow ded the * 
interior may be. On the banquette the travel- 
ler has the opportunity of seeing the country, 
of enjoying the fresh air, keeping his legs 
stretched, which is of no trifling importance 
on a long journey ; and as the banquette of the 
French diligence has generally now a covering 
like a cabriolet, he is kept dry and w arm there, 
if he require it; and the conductor, who is 
always one of his companions, is the pleasant- 
est that any English traveller can enjoy on the 
road. The expense inside to Paris from Lon- 
don, including the passage, 10s. 6c?., is about 
three guineas, and little more than half that 
sum outside. 

To those to whom despatch is important, 
more than one-third of the usual time em- 
ployed by (he diligence may be saved by going 
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by the malle-post. But this mode has its in- 
conveniences : in the interior, where three 
persons are usually put, there is not more than 
fair accommodation for two; and in the single 
place, by the conducteur, in the cabriolet, the 
traveller is annoyed at every post-town 
through which he passes by his companion’s 
horn, in his efforts to rouse the post-masters, 
and by his bustle in the delivery and receipt of 
packets: these he stuffs into an immense 
pocket inside the apron of the cabriolet, and 
whigh, resting upon the legs of the unlucky 
traveller, inflicts upon him at each jerk the 
torture of the boots. There is one advantage, 
.however, in travelling by the malic-post, and 
in some degree in the diligence, over the Eng- 
lish public conveyances, — the traveller pays 
a fair proportion for any part of the journey 
that he chooses to make : thus, if he hire a 
place for the first day’s journey, or any part 
of it, and chooses to rest, instead of proceed- 
ing through that night, he only pays one franc 
and a half for each post that he actually tra- 
vels, which includes conductors and postilions. 

In France all places in the malle-posls and 
diligences Ve numbered, and the persons 
taking places must occupy those only which 
bear the number which they have taken. In 
England it is “ first come, first served.’ 
When the travellers meet to lake their de- 
parture, in France, they are called upon by 
their number, and lake their seats accordingly- 
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The next consideration to the traveller, and 
it is a very important one, is the quantity of 
luggage which he may require to take with 
him. In some measure this must he governed 
by the object of (he parly in travelling. Many 
conveniences will be necessary for invalids, 
which to those who travel for pleasure will 
be encumbrances ; and even for the former, 
the number of things usually recommended 
will be found unnecessary, as they may ge- 
nerally be had wherever they are required. 
Some are advised to lake horse-hair mat- 
tresses, leather sheets, musquilo curtains, 
English flannels, etc. ; but as some of those are 
contraband, the traveller is subjected to the 
risk of having them taken from him, or, where 
permitted to have them upon paying the duty, 
of being detained at the custom-house whilst 
the forms of examination are being gone 
through, and the duties paid, that are re- 
quired. There are many things, however, 
which an Englishman w ould feel to be re- 
quisite to his comforts in travelling ; these he 
should provide where he can obtain them, 
and never leave to the change of procuring in 
one place what may certainly be had in an- 
other. Let him buy what he wants and can 
gel in London; what he cannot obtain there, 
search for in Paris; and what he fails to pro- 
cure there, ask for in Geneva or Lvons. Me- 
dicine, for example, it is very desirable to 
procure where its genuineness may be relief 
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upon ; and the traveller should not fail to take 
with him James’s powders, calomel, and sul— v 
phate of quinine : a light aperient preparation 
also, such as Laming’s carbonated effervescing 
salts, which may be conveniently carried and 
readily taken. For security, the traveller 
should not be without pistols— -detonators are 
safest and best ; and in Italy, where doors fit 
ill, and locks are no security, he should not be • 
without a pocket door-bolt* which may be 
easily attached to all doors, and will guard 
against intrusion. Those who sketch should 
provide books made of English paper — it is 
infinitely preferable, as drawing paper, to any 
foreign ; and the superior excellence of our 
black-lead pencils should induce the traveller 
to take a supply from England. The best that 
are now made are prepared by S. Mordan and . 

Co., of Castle Street, Finsbury Square, the ] 
pure lead of whose sliding points has attained 
so deserved a celebrity, that M. and Co. have 
lately employed the same material in cedar 
pencils, which surpass all other for the use of 
the draftsman.* ' , J 

Of clothes a large quantity should not be » 
taken, as every sort may be procured as good 
and cheap in France and Italy as in England ; 


* The author would suggest one means of enjoyment to 
those who do not sketch: — it is. to provide a couple of 
books, one for the drying, and the other for the preserving 
of flowers, leaves, and plants, gathered in remarkable situa- 
tions : placed in order, they become a souvenir of scenes 
and events, which will well repay the trouble of collecting. 
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and all luggage 'which will be unnecessary 
during the journey, had better be forwarded to 

♦ the travellers, wherever they propose to stay 
for any lime, in Italy ; it is also well to know 
how to return luggage and packages to Eng- 
land. 

Those families who fequirc more luggage 
than can be taken with them, may have it 
safely forwarded to any part of the continent, 
by Mr. J. F. Chinnery, agent of the Custom 
House, London; through whom, also, any 
article they may require from London, during 
their slay abroad, may be procured. , 
t Persons proceeding to Italy, to stay for some 
time, should forward, by sea, to Leghorn or 
Naples, all that part of their baggage which is 
intended for use there, as the conveyance is 
certain, and the expense moderate. Mr. Chin- 
nery has correspondents in most of the princi- 

* pal towns of the continent, to whom he consigns 

packages f6r transmission to the owners, or to 
be held till their arrival, viz. : — - 

Calais — Isaac Vital and Son. 

• i Paria — Mt. William Walker, agent to the 
British embassy, Marcli6 St. Ilonore, 26. 

Rome — Mr. S. Del Bosco, of Torlonia and 
Co.’s. 

Florence — Mr. S. Lowe. 

Leghorn — Messrs. P. Senn and Co., or Mr. 
{I. Dunn. 

Nice — Mr. P. Naha*. 

Genoa — Mr. A. G. Barchi. 

' 3 * 
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To these persons, also, travellers should con- 
fide such packages as they may wish to send 
to England, instructing them to consign the 
property to Mr. Chinnery, who will see it 
safely passed at the Custom House, and hold it 
for the proprietors. 4 

Every package sent to England should be 
consigned, to an agent at the Custom House; 
for no private property can be passed without 
the aid of one ; and by having the packages 
directly consigned to a respectable man, all 
• anxiety is avoided as to their falling into im- 
proper hands, or being damaged or lost, which 
sometimes happens in other cases. The agent’s 
charge is not increased by such consignment, 
as his trouble is the saftie, although a great ad- 
vantage is secufed to the consigner. 

An English agency office is established in 
Paris, rue de la'Paix, 17, managed by Mr. W. 
Walker, Custom House, and general agent to 
the British embassy, under whose care goods 
of all kinds are safely packed and forwarded to 
England ; and parcels, however small, are des- 
patched at proportionate expense. Through 
Mr. Walker, permissions are obtained for the 
admission of such articles, for the use of tra- 
. vellers, as are generally prohibited entering 
France. Mr. Walker undertakes every des- 
cription of agency connected with the con- 
venience of travellers and residents in France. 

The author has long employed M. Chinnery 
(who is authorised by the commissioners, of 
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cfislorns, under bond of 1000J., for the secu- 
rity of the goods consigned to him), and he 
can confidently recommend him for care, ex- 
perience, and moderate charges. And any in- 
formation that may be required respecting 
duties, or customs’ regulations, may be had, 
on application to Mr. Chinncrv, personally, or 
by letter, at the Custom House, from eleven 
to three ; and at Customs Chambers, Thames 
Street, before ten, and after six. 

Those who would travel with comfort should 
be particularly on their guard against rendering 
themselves liable to detention, or penalty, at 
the foreign custom-houses. They should avoid 
taking anything which is contraband, either for 
themselves or for their friends ; for it too often 
happens that travellers on the Continent are 
meanly solicited to take those things for their 
friends who are abroad, which they dare not 
send by the public conveyance, thus rendering 
their travelling friends liable to penalty and;, 
punishment. This is more strikingly the cad&-' v 
where they are requested to take letters, fof*; < 
which public conveyances are provided : in O 
this case, they suffer their friends to run a~^ c£ qJ 
great risk for the sake of saving the postage 
Such conduct is most unpardonable. » It is espe-\ •/ 
daily desirable that letters to ambassadors and 
consuls, and persons of rank, talent, and im- 
portance, should be obtained, to gain access to 
the best society. Such letters of credit and in- 
troduction, which require personal delivery, 
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are permitted to be taken, but they should be 
unsealed. 

With respect to servants, those who have 
never before travelled on ’the continent, and 
can afford to risk the chance of being cheated 
by a courier, will find the service of such an 
attendant add greatly to their ease, by leaving 
in his hands all the business of the route ; he 
will precede them on their journey <, and make 
arrangements for their reception at the inns ; 
he will find a hundred little means of adding 
comforts to the travellers, and relieving them 
from embarrassments. But the faults of many 
of the couriers who offer their services to tra- 
vellers are numerous and serious : though the 
usual wages of ten or twelve Napoleons a 
month, to find themselves, be paid them, they 
live at the cost of the traveller, tliat is, they pay 
nothing at the inns ; but if this were all, it 
would be unimportant ; the fact is, that they 
regularly sell their families to certain inn- 
keepers, to whom they are known on the road, 
and demand a gratuity proportioned to the 
number and stay of their party : this is re- 
charged in some form upon the traveller. On 
the road, if a dishonest courier pay the posti- 
lions, he pockets something at each relay, gene- 
rally from their remuneration, which in the 
course of a long journey becomes of a serious 
amount. The author, after having long sub- 
mitted to systematic and customary peculation, 
until it passed endurance, found, from the hour 
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that he parted with his courier, that the bills 
at the inns fell above twenty per cent, without 
previous arrangement; and the postilions were 
grateful and pleased for less than the courier 
6aid he had paid for their services, when they 
were dissatisfied. Upon the author’s remark- 
ing upon the difference in the amount of the 
* bills at the inns, when he had a courier, and 
when he travelled with his family without one, 
—he was assured, by the innkeeper atMay- 
ence t where the difference was first observed, 
that he hated and feared the couriers as abody 
and . infinitely ’ preferred receiving a family 
without one; for, after paying the courier’s 
usual demand for bringing a family to his hotel, 
he wasabliged to charge it in the amount of the * 
bill, which often proved unsatisfactory to tra- 
vellers : that if he refused to comply with such 

• demands of the couriers, as they always pre- 
ceded the arrival of the families they travelled 
with, they took them to other hotels, and re- 
ported to the association of couriers w hich exists 
in Paris and other cities, the innkeeper who 
had -refused compliance with their demands, 
and they punish him, by uniformly avoiding 
to recommend lys house, or take there the fa- 
milies wi^hwhom they travel. However well 
a courier may know a city or place, he never 
acts as valet de place, unless his family make 
purchases, when he never fails to be in atten- 
dance, to receive, afterwards, from the trades- 

' ' ‘ '* m . 

* » 

* •» k 
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man, a per centage, which he claims as 
agent, and which is charged indirectly in the 
bill. 

It will scarcely occur once in the course of a 
week’s journey that the peculiar service of a 
courier will be felt, that of obtaining relays of 
horses to be in readiness at the post station by 
the lime the family arrive; and he will rarely 
have opportunities of securing the progress of 
his employers, by anticipating other travellers ; 
and when he does, it is by no means an un- 
common thing for him to take a bribe to fore- 
go his claim to the horses which he has or- 
dered. It is notorious that couriers are often 
smugglers, who conceal contraband articles 
about the carriage, and thus risk the properly 
and liberty of their employers. There are, 
however, honest couriers;’ and when their 
services can be obtained they are truly va- 
luable, especially to those who have never tra-^ 
veiled before. 

An active intelligent English man-servant, 
who understands the management of a car- 
riage, and particularly if he understand French 
and Italian, will be found more useful and sa- 
tisfactory than any other. But of female at- 
tendants, French are to be preferred to English 
ones; these are generally useless, because 
helpless, and only encumber a travelling parly : 
the mistress generally finds, that instead of re- 
ceiving assistance, she has to give it to her al^ 
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lendant. A French girl will obtain a hun- 
dred accommodations whilst an English one is 
only thinking of their impracticability. 

The last, though not the least important of 
the requisites for a traveller, is the temper in 
which he should undertake to perform his 
journey. It is not sufficient for a pleasant ex- 
cursion on the continent that he has money 
enough to meet his expenses. The comfort 
with which an Englishman — who-understands 
the word better than any other — is likely to 
enjoy an excursion in lands where the lan- 
guage, manners, and c.usloms are so different 
from his own, will greatly depend upon his 
carrying with him a ready stock of good tem- 
per and forbearance, w hich have a more cer- 
tain currency than gold in the purchase of ci- 
vilities and efforts to please. A man will see 
more, enjoy more, and learn more, by carry- 
ing with him his head and heart in good tra- 
velling trim, than can be obtained by having 
his pockets full of letters of credit, w ithout this 
necessary stale of mind and feelings. It is a 
fact deeply to be regretted, that many vulgar 
and half-witted Englishmen think, if they 
leave home with money, they can command 
anythiMfc that it is mean to be civil, and be- 
neath them to feel grateful for any efforts to 
oblige them made by those forjvhose services 
they pay. The presumplfcfi ot our country- 
men is proverbial on the continent; fortu- 
nately, the exceptions are numerous, and w r e 
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are spoken of as an unaccountable people, 
when some men of unquestionable character 
and fortune display examples of suavity and 
and true gentility which cannot be, surpassed 
on earth : the foreigner is thus puzzled to know 
how to estimate our national character. It is a 
vulgar prejudice, that all foreigners cheat the 
English, and that caution is necessary to guard 
against the constant attemps to overreach 
them. That some such characters are met 
with, cannot be denied; but those whose ra- 
pacity is thus made to characterise a class, 
have been often created by the meanness and 
prejudices and thoughtless extravagance of the 
travellers themselves. It* is a bad feeling to 
set out with, that you must be. always on your 
guard. Custom has established certain 
charges, and any deviation from them is soon 
detected ; but it too often happens that things 
are demanded by the traveller which are very 
expensive, or difficult to procure : the charge 
for these is protested against as extravagant, 
though the injustice is entirely on the side of 
the grumbler. Firmness in not paying more 
than what is customary, unless such extraor- 
dinary trouble has been given, will always 
succeed; aud good humour willjo*^ a bill 
more readily than violence. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Departure.— Passages from England. — Calais. — Routes in 
France. — Post Stations, &c. 

. t 

Those who can endure the inconvenience of 
being fifteen hours in a steam-boat instead of 
three hours, will prefer the direct voyage from 
London to Calais, and take their departure 
from the Tower, whence packets for France 
go to Calais and Boulogne. To them the ani- 
mated and beautiful scenes of the river Thames 
will be sources of high enjoyment, which are 
as sealed letters to those unhappy travellers 
whose time is employed to suppress feelings , 
not indulge any. To them it may not be amiss 
to advise, as a preventive of sea sickness, to 
pass a broad belt round the body, and place 
within if, on the region of the stomach, a pad 
stuffed with wool or horse-hair ) this, tightly 
braced, has been recommended, and often 
found useful, as it in a great measure restrains 
the involuntary motion of the stomach occa- 
sioned by the lurching of the vessel. During 
sickness, very weak cold brandy and water will 
be found the best means of allaying the heat 
and irritation which sickness occasions. 

3 
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The difference of expense in reaching France 
from London is very little,- whether the tra- 
veller depart from the Tower or go by Dover ; 
for the greater expense of the freight of a car- 
riage and the fares of the party are nearly 
equal to the expenses of posting. Compared 
with the expense by diligence to Dover, and 
thence to France, the cost is rather less by 
water, from the Tower* all the way to Calais, 
and rather more to Boulogne. The certainty 
of a good and safe passage is, however, much 
greater from Dover ; it is generally accom- 
plished in three hours, and the passengers from 
Dover are usually in Calais or Boulogne before 
those from London have reached the Nore ; 
and it has often occurred that, after starling in 
a fine morning from London, the steam-boats 
have, not reached Calais in thirty hours. The 
distance to Dover is seventy-one miles, and 
Che posting upon the road is excellent : the 
smartness of the postilions and the gaiety of the 
turn-out are generally sources of surprise to 
foreigners who enter England by that road. 
The diligences do not realise the reports, 
abroad, of the rapidity of travelling in Eng- 
land ; the fact is, that the distance from Lon- 
don to Dover happens to be a day’s or a night’s 
journey, and as the packets never start until 
the night coaches are all arrived, there is no 
inducement to more rapid travelling. To those 
w ho have not been by land from London to 
Dover, the pleasure of a journey hy day on 
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this road, which is very beautiful, will com- 
pensate for the purgatory of sleeping at Dover, 
where, however, there are some excellent 
inns -. among them the Ship (Wright’s llotel) 
has long been distinguished. 

It is the advice of the old sailors at Dover, 
always to enter France from Dover by Calais ; 
and in returning to England, to cross from 
Boulogne to Dover : the reason is, that the 
flood-tide, of which they must avail them- 
selves for entering either of the three ports, 
makes a current up the channel so strong, on 
leaving Dover, as to retard the passage to Bou- 
logne, and assist the passage from it • and the 
voyage from Boulogne is generally made in 
less lime than from Calais. There is one im- 
portant advantage, however, in a direct com- 
munication between Dover and Boulogne, — it 
saves above tw enty miles of tedious road front 
Calais to Boulogne, and the time and expense 
of this part of the journey. 

Before departure from Dover, carriages are 
registered, but trunks are no longer examined. 
It is too common a feeling, that every shilling 
paid is an extortion ; but many of the claims 
made by porters arc regular, and the trifling 
fee for the accommodation-ladder is regulated 
by the authorities of the port: if any extra 
service indeed be required, for which there is 
no regulation as to pay, the boatmen of Dover 
w ill not fail to convince any traveller that their 
bad name has been deservedly obtained. 
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There is little at Calais to interest the tra- 
veller beyond the novelties of a strange cos- 
tume and a different language ; these never 
fail to strike persons who visit a foreign coun- 
try for the first time. On the approach to 
the pier of Calais, all is bustle and excite- 
► . ment ; as the vessel enters the harbour, the 

gate which Hogarth has immortalised, is an 
object of interest; and in the views of Calais 
which are taken from the southern shore, is 
the remarkable feature. 

It is necessary, before landing in Calais, to 
decide upon the hotel at which the traveller 
intends to put up; and,, upon arriving in 
France, to stop the clamour and yells of the 
commissioners of the different inns, by naming 
it ; the servant of that inn will immediately 
step forward and take charge of him and his 
party, and he is spared the further solicita- 
tions of the harpies by whom the undecided 
are still assailed. As trunks are not permitted 
to be taken out of the vessel with the traveller, 
though a sac-de-nuii may be, it is advisable 
to put such things as will be immediately 
wanted into one ; this the commissioner will 
take on shore to the Custom House, where 
often a severe but generally a civil search is 
made on the person : patience in submitting 
to this annoying ceremony is the best mode of 
shortening it, and of having it slightly inflicted. 
The passports are then left to go through the 
police-office, the night-sack is examined and 

i * * 
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passed, and the traveller finds himself at li- 
berty to proceed to the inn he has chosen. 
The best English inn, or rather the best that 
is kept by an Englishman, is Roberts’s, the 
Royal Hotel, Rue de la Toile, where the ac- 
commodations are excellent. Of the French 
hotels, llessein’s, in the Rue Royale; Quil- 
liac’s, in the Rue Neuve ; and Hotel Bour- 
bon, Rue Eustache St. -Pierre, are the best ; 
the attention paid to travellers at the latter 
cannot he exceeded. Calais abounds with low 
and inferior inns, whose commissioners attend 
the arrival of the packets, and are more cla- 
morous than those of the best. As the same 
customer will never go twice to such houses, 
dearness, dirt, and discomfort forbidding if, 
they make the most of their opportunity to 
fleece and disgust him. 

If the traveller wish to proceed by the 
malle-poste, on the evening of his arrival he 
must exert himself to get his luggage passed 
in time : this is difficult if there be many pas- 
sengers, unless — which is always desirable — he 
has little luggage. The commissioner should 
be immediately sent to secure such places as 
are wanted by the diligence in the morning ; 
a neglect of this sometimes leads to serious de- 
tention. If the traveller proceed with post 
horses, he can start at any hour; the necessary 
arrangements will be made by the commis- 
sioner; and if a courier be required, the safest 
guarantee for his fitness and character will 
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be the recommendation of the master of the 
hotel where the traveller ppts up when he en- 
gages such a servant. 

Before describing the route which it is pro- 
posed to illustrate, that from Calais to Paris 
by Abbeville and Beauvais, it may be well to 
advert to the other roads by which the traveller 
can reach Paris from England, and also that 
which, avoiding the capital, proceeds through 
Kheims and*Dijon to Italy, by a route which 
is shorter by 3 £ posts ; the route from Calais 
by St. Omer’s, Peronne, Rheims, Chalons- 
sur-Marne, and Troyes, to Dijon, being 66 5 
posts, and by Paris to Dijon, 70 £ posts; but so 
inferior in condition and accommodation is the 
shorter route, that fatigue and delay will leave 
the traveller w ho pursues it a loser in time and 
money. 

Of the roads from England to Paris, two 
have other points of communication with the 
coast of F ranee besides those of Calais and Bou- 
logne ; as Brighton with Dieppe, and South- 
ampton with Havre ; and travellers to whom 
a longer voyage is not disagreeable, may reach 
Paris by either of these through Normandy, 
and by a road which ascends nearly the whole 
way the course of the Seine to Paris, through 
scenery of great beauty. F rom Havre to Bouen 
a steam-boat affords daily means of communica- 
tion : above Rouen the Seine is not navigable 
for large boats, though there is a tedious inter- 
course by water with the Capital. Two or 
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three roads lead from Rouen to Paris, one is 
by Magny and Pontoise, 15£ posts; but that 
by Louviers and Meulan , though 2 posts further , 
is the road which, continued near the banks 
of the Seine, abounds in more beautiful scene- 
ry than any other approach- to Paris. Those 
who wish to travel this road, and yet avoid a 
longer voyage than from Dover to Calais, may 
reach Rouen in 11-j posts from Abbeville, 
through Neufchatel. The fine situation of 
Rouen and its beautiful Gothic structures are 
well worthy of a visit, and, seen from Mont 
Ste. Catherine, few t cities can vie with the mag- 
nificence of the panorama presented. 

From Calais the two principal roads to Paris 
are, one by St. Omer’sand Amiens, 3A| posts; 
the other by Boulogne-sur-mer, Abbeville, 
and Beauvais, 32 £ posts : we have adopted the 
latter, as it is the general line of communica- 
tion. 

On leaving Calais, the road passes through 
a sandy open country, for a short distance ; it 
then becomes hilly, and preserves this charac- 
ter nearly the whole way to Boulogne. The 
appearance of the country is strikingly con- 
trasted with the road from London to Dover : 
the want of hedges and the scarceness of trees 
give a sterile air to the scenery ; yet, from some 
of the elevations, the country in the interior is 
picturesque, and frequent view's are caught of 
the white cliffs of England, from which we are 
receding, as the road ascends to 
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Haut-Buisson, I A post,* 


a solitary post-house on the highest part of 
the road between Calais and Boulogne.. 
Thence to the next station, 

•; - Marquise, 1 -post, from Calais, 2f posts* 

" m t ' , 

the road is less dreary. This is a little village, 
where more of nationality is seen than at Ca- 
lais. The deep valleys beyond it present some 
pretty village scenes, particularly the last be- 
fore arriving at Boulogne, Wimille : here a 
monument is seen, close to the road, which 
records the fate of poor Pilatre de Rosier and 
his friend Romain, who, in attempting to, pass 
in a balloon from Calais to England, on the 
15th of June, 1785, fell from a height of 1500 
feet, in consequence of the balloon takiftg fire, 
and were killed. Before reaching Boulogne, 
a column appears on the right, in a command- 
ing situation- It was began by Napoleon to 
commemorate the conquest of England ! but 
it w r as left incomplete, and the army, formed' 
hero for the invasion, passed away in a scries 
of misfortunes and defeats. Every other work 
begun by Napoleon, whelhef for the glory or 
for the service of F ranee, was neglected or 
. * 

* An extra half-post is paid on leaving Calais. In the 
47th page of the “ Livre de Poste,” certain places are in- 
dicated where a post or half-post is charged extra, by re- 
gulation. 
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destroyed by the Bourbons ; his name erased 
from tablets, or in some places changed, led 
his silly successors to hope that his services to 
France would be forgotten : but this column 
of Boulogne— an obvious act of folly — they 
completed, as they said, to perpetuate the re- 
turn of the Bourbons. Now it records the 
folly of both. 

« f 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 1-J post, * from Calais, 4-J posts. 

Half of the inhabitants of this town appear 
to be English; but few that are respectable 
slay here, for it is almost colonized by persons 
who live thus near enough to have daily in- 
tercourse with England, from which they have 
fled or been driven. Bankrupts and black- 
legs forha too large a portion of the English so- 
ciety at Boulogne for the honest and the 
honourable to sojourn long among them. 

In travelling through Boulogne the upper 
town is seldom visited, as a road from Calais, 
Which passes beneath the walls, leaVes it on 
thbleft, and, descending a steep hill, enters the 
lowerjown, or port of Boulogne. Here all 
the best hotels are situated ; of these the Hdtel 
de Londres is the most frequented. 

From Boulogne to 

■ Samer, 2 posts, , from Calais, 6^ posts. 

At first the route skirls the little valley of 
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the Liaue, and the scenery is pleasing; but it 
soon becomes dull and uninteresting, and the 
road very hilly. 

Shortly after leaving Samer, the road, by a 
steep ascent, winds round a high hill, whence, 
on looking back upon the village, a very ex- 
tensive view is presented. Thence the road 
continues without interest until the approach 
to 

* f 

Cormont, 1 post, from Calais, 'll posts. 

Montreuil, do. ' do. 8’ do. 

„ ' i 

This town, situated on a hill in a comrtiand- 
ing situation, is fortified, and has a striking ap- 
pearance from the Calais side, where the ap- 
proach is over a long chaussee, in a marshy 
valley : the ascent from the suburbs, by a Very 
steep street, is usually made on foot, whilst 
the carriage or diligence makes a d6tour to at- 
tain the post station in the town. In 1815, 
the inhabitants had spirit enough to refuse en- 
trance to the English troops, on their march to 
Paris. 

\ ’ 

Nampont, post, from Calais, 10-* posts. 

Bernay, 1 do. do. 11* do. 

Nouvion, 1 do. do. • 12* do. 

The road from the latter place lies through 
part of the forest of Cressy : the village of 
Cressy, which gave its name to the victory 
won in 1346, and of which the English are so 
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justly proud, lies out of the route, on the left: 
the portion of its forest through which the road 
passes will ‘recall to the English traveller the 
remembrance of Edward III. and the Black 
Prince. The allusion to the battle of Cressy 
in the French Itineraire is ingenious : — “ Les 
champs de Creey, celCbres par la bataille ou 
les Anglais se servirent pour la premiere fois 
de canons.” They have omitted, with what 
success, and who were the victors. 

Abbeville, 1-1' post, from Calais, 131- posts. 

The approach to this city is very beautiful 
as it is seen from the hill, lying in a richly 
wooded plain ; and it cannot fail to strike the 
traveller who arrives at Abbeville by daylight. 
It is situated on the Somme, and the tide rises 
•here six feet: vessels of 150 tons can come up 
- the river. Communication by water extends 
also from Abbeville to Amiens; and the manu- 
facturing establishments of these cities, which 
are among the oldest in France, owe their 
importance to the commercial advantages of 
their situation on the Somme. The cathedral 
of Abbeville is deserving of attention ; itsfacade 
is decorated with colossal statues, and its Go- 
thic lowers are striking features in any view of 
the city. A few miles below Abbeville is the 
port of St. Valery, whence William the Con- 
queror sailed with 1100 vessels and 100,000 
men for the invasion of England. There are 
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some good inns at Abbeville, but they are in 
discredit with travellers, from the extravagance 
of their charges. 

Airaines, 2 \ posts, from Calais, 16 posts. 

From Abbeville to Airaines the road is still 
uninteresting, though part of it lies near the 
banks of the Somme. The general character 
of the route through Picardy, from Calais to 
Paris, is its openness, and the scarcity of towns, 
villages, and inhabitants; and there are few 
travellers who have not expressed their sur- 
prise. at the excellent state of agriculture, with- 
out the appearahce of a proportionate popu- 
lation for its labours : single collages are rarely 
seen’ and often, on the high grounds, an ex- 1 * 
tensive panorama is presented without a village 
spire to break its horizon. Near this place is- 
a mound, which bears the name of the Camp 
of Caesar; Roman coins and other antiquities 
have been found there, and inlrenchments 
maybe traced, which lead to the belief that it 
was a military station. 


4 

Camps, 

post, 

from Calais; 17 j posts, 


Poix, 

ly ^ do. 

do. 

18*' do. 


Grandvilliersj 

,*]f do. 

. do. 

20£. do. 


Marseilles, 

1-i do. 

db. 

21* do. 


Beouvais, 

do. 

do. 

24 'do. 

« 


The scenery from Poix to Marseilles is per- 
haps the most dull and uninteresting on the 
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route; but from Marseilles to Beauvais the 
road skirts a beautiful little valley, and the tra- 
veller looks down on rich pasturages, villages, 
and chateaux : one of these, at Achy, belongs • 
to the family of Clermont Tonnerre. Beau- 
vais presents little of that appearance which 
would induce the belief thatMt could ever 
have withstood a siege of 80,000 Burgun- 
dians, in 1472, and that the siege could be 
raised by the exertions and example of a wo- 
man ; yet the tale of Jeanne Hachette is now a 
part of history, and the women still precede 
the men in the procession on the 10th of July, 
commemorative of the defeat of the Duke 
of Burgundy. Beauvais is celebrated for 
its manufactures of silk and cotton, and for 
its tapestries. Among the good inns at Beau- 
vais are the Ecu de France, Hotel d’Angle- 
terre, and Aux Trois Piliers : from the latter 
of these, which owes its name to three orna- 
mented columns in the Grande Place, a fine 
interior view of Beauvais, with its abbey, is 
seen. 

• * ' .*■ 

Noailles, 1J post, from Calais, 25? posts, 

Puiseau, _ u do. . do. 27$ do. 

Beaumont>sur-Oise, 11 do. * do. 28 do. 

Beaumont is beautifully situated on the left 
’ bank of the Oise. ♦ 

Moisselles, 1$ post, from Calais, 30 posts, 

St. Denis, H do. . do. 31$ do. , 

4 
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Much of the road from Beaumont to St. 
Denis is hilly, and in bad condition. The 

approach to Paris is perceptible long before 
reaching St. Denis : greater population, more 
numerous villages, and many villas, mark the 
neighbourhood of a great city ; pasturage, 

vineyards, and gardens, instead of cornfields, 
are every where observed ; and the well wood- 
ed parks of the royal demesnes enrich the 
scenery. 

V ' . • 

P^ris, 1 post* ‘ from Calais, posit*. 

•’ . 4 

St. Denis, only five miles from Paris, has 
nearly all the bustle of the capital. The cathe- 
dral here, the resting-place of the kings of 
France, is worth a*visit from Paris. From 
St. Denis the road continues through avenues 
of trees; and, leaving Montmartre and its 
windmills on the right, enters by the barrier 
of St. Denis, where carriages of all classes, 
from the gay chariot to the diligence and the 
dray, are searched for objects, which pay 
duty upon entering the city. An officer from 
the barrier alw r ays accompanies the diligences 
to theplacesof their destination ip Paris, where 
every traveller is obliged to unlock his trunks, 
etc. for the inspection of this exorciser of ille- 
gal goods. 

The traveller is now r in the capital of France; 
and if he has been recommended to Maurice's, - 
or any other hotel, and he travel by post, he 
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orders the postillions to drive there' from the 
barrier. If he travel by diligence, he will be 
met at the Bureau, where it puls up, by a 
legion like that which assailed him on his ar- 
jival in Calais. The same precaution as that 
used on landing in France is necessary, to name 
an hotel, and its commissioner will immediate- 
ly relieve him from further importunity. The 
Hotel de Lille, Rue St. Thomas du Louvre, 
has for along time been a favourite with dili- 
gence travellers; and its convenient situation 
near the palais Royal makes it desirable to 
those who intend tQ remain only a short time 
in Paris. 

Within twenty-four hours of his arrival in 
Paris, the traveller is called upon by the mas- 
ter of the hotel where he happens to stay, to 
furnish him -with his passport, in order that 
his name, quality, etc. may be registered, ac- 
cording to the regulations of the police. How- 

.. ever disagreeable this may be to Englishmen, 
a ready compliance with all the ordonnances 
of the police (especially as they relate to pass- 
ports) should be shown : these arrangements, 
carefully regarded, will not Only relieve the 
stranger from difficulty, but often facilitate his 
access to objects and places worth his attention. 
A day or two after the arrival of an English 
traveller in Paris, it is desirable that he should 
go to the Prefecture of Police, Quai des Or- 
fevres, and reclaim the passport with which 
he had arrived in Calais, or elsewhere on the 

1l 
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frontier; for that with which he travels to 

Paris is not the one obtained in England, but 
a passport provisoire, the original being kept 
to be forwarded by the malle-post to the Mi- 
nister of the Interior. This arrangement, how- 
ever, often embarrasses the traveller who 
wishes not to stay in Paris, but to proceed im- 
mediately to Italy; for the original passport 
is sometimes delayed upon the road, or de- 
tained at the office of the Minister of the In- 
terior for several days. When haste is neces- 
sary, this cause of delay may be avoided, 
upon a proper 'representation of the fact to 
the authorities at Calais, where a fee will obtain 
the restoration of the first passport, which may 
be taken on by the traveller, who can then 
himself procure to it the signature of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior : he will thus avoid the de- 
lays of office. When time allows, however, 
it is belter to let the affair take its usual course ; 
and if any sudden necessity for leaving Paris 
should arise before the arrival of the original 
passport from Calais, upon stating it at the 
prefecture, the necessary signatures may be 
obtained to the passport provisoire which had 
been received at the frontier-; and with this the 
traveller may then proceed in safely. 

The stranger in Paris should never be with- 
out his passport ; by means of it he obtains ac- 
cess to museums and institutions, on days 
when they are usually closed to the public. 

Immediately after the traveller arrives thero. 
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he should provide himself with a “ Guide Book 
to Paris,” at Baudry’s, No 9, Ruedu Coq. St. 
Honore, near the Louvre.* This “ Guide- 
Book” will be found to contain an accurate 
description of the palaces, churches, public 

* edifices, hospitals, libraries, museums, thea- 
tres, etc., together with useful and necessary 
directions to travellers ; a detailed account of 

i ‘ the political, scientific, commercial, and moral 
institutions of the capital, an abstract of the 
* laws relating to foreigners, and an historical 
sketch of Paris, with directions for viewing 
Paris in six days, and an historical and pictu- 
resque description of the environs. Most of 
the public buildings and establishments are 
constantly and easily accessible, or made so 
by a trifling fee ; and every direction as to the 
time and means of visiting the public build- 
ings, museums, libraries, monuments, amuse- 
ments, etc. etc., will be found amply detailed 
in the “Guide Book” recommended. • ’ 

It will not be amiss to advise those who visit 

* *. • f 

# • * 

* Iq Mr. Baudry’s establishment the traveller will find at! 
works useful to him on his journey over the continent, aud 
also the complete works ot the most celebrated authors, 
Scott, Byron, Moore, Irving, Bulwer, Marryatt, Cooper, &c. 
in his collection of Itandard British Authors, containing 
100 8vo. volumes, at 5 fr. each. ~ An entire work is gene- 
rally comprised in one volume. The hundred volumes, al- 

* ready published contain the matter of 300 volumes whose 
** price in London is more than 6000 francs. All works 

for learning the foreign languages, such as dictionaries, gram- 
mars, 8tc, are also to be had there at about half the London 
prices. 
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the institutions of our highly-gifted neighbours, 
to dispossess themselves of such prejudices as 
might induce them to look with contempt upon 
establishments and productions which are ex- 
cellent, though not English. This national 
prejudice is found only with the ignorant, and 
wears away with observation from minds open 
to conviction. It is equally necessary that 
those prejudices against England, which are 
entertained by many who are ignorant of the 
institutions of their own country, should be 
dismissed. They are often felt, or, what is 
worse, affected to be felt by silly persons, who 
think that the abuse of the establishments of 
England will be received by foreigners in 
proof of a liberal spirit. 

It isa common error, thatevery thingpublic is 
accessible in France without pay, or the diffi- 
culties which exist in England ; but it is not 
true that such facilities of access are greater, 
or that money is not as necessary to sight-see- 
ing ,in Paris as in London. The churches, it 
is true, are, in obedience to the Catholic cus- 
tom, always open ; whilst St. Paul's or West- 
minster Abbey are open at certain hours only. 
During this time, however, yisitors, without 
being taxed, are allowed to enter as freely as 
. in either Ndtre Dame or Ste. Genevieve ; but 
nothing can be seen beyond thd nave of either 
without paying for it. The author is no apo- 
logist for the beggarly sale of such gratification 

to the people as the sight of public places ; but 
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he is anxious to relieve England from the im-^ 
putation of being the only country where such 
illiberal restrictions exist. What may be 
termed the sights of Notre Dame are, without 
fees,, as inaccessible as those of St. Paul’s ; and 
the visitors to the latter are, at least, free from 
the persecuting appeals for charity, made by 
disease and misery, at the portals and within 
the churches abroad- 

It is equally unjust to believe that greater 
facilities of admission to public museums and 
libraries exist in France, or that greater be- 
nefits are conferred by such establishments. 
The National Gallery in Pall Mall, though so 
inferior in the number of works of art to the 
gallery of the Louvre, is open more freely, 
because more frequently, to the public. The 
Biblioth6que du Roi is not open so long daily 
by three hours as the British Museum ; and 
for six weeks, from the 1st of* September to 
the 15th of October, it is closed to all. , The 
vacation of the British Museum in the months, 
of August and September, does not extend to 
its libraries ; for during that lime literary men 
have constant access to them. Us arrange- 
ments are also superior to those of the Bi- 
blioth^que du Roi, which contains nocatalogue 
accessible to the visitor, though, if he can 
name the author of any work he may Wish to 
consult, if it be there, it will be immediately 
brought by the attendants. It is true that the 
public have admission to this library, as to 
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an exhibition, two days in the week ; but this 
is a useless and injurious privilege, when 
crowds of idlers walk through the reading- 
rooms, and distract the attention of those who 
go there to study. In that part of the Bi- 
bliotheque du Roi where the prints are pre- 
served, though the public have access to certain 
folios, the finest works of Rembrandt and 
other eminent masters are kept in a private 
room, and are more inaccessible than the col- 
lections in the print-room of the British Mu- 
seum, which can always be seen by those who 
really want to study. These are some points 
in which our neighbours are behind us; in 
many they set examples which we should do 
well to follow : but justice can only be done 
to them and to ourselves by unprejudiced 
examination. 
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PART SECOND. 


PARIS TO TURIN. 


CHAPTER III. 





Passports. — Route. ■ — The Bourbonnais. — Lyons. — Fron- 
tiers of SaYoy. — Mont Cdnis. — Piedmont. — Turin. 

. » 

Two or three days before his departure from 
Paris for Italy, the traveller should attend to 
the arrangement of his passports, and know that 
all the necessary signatures for the prosecution 
of his journey to Italy have been obtained. It 
is generally desirable to procure that of the 
Austrian ambassador, even though no part of 
the intended route should lie through the 
countries directly under the Austrian govern- 
ment ; for the influence of that power upon 
the politics of the petty states of Italy will give 
importance to the passport which bears the 
signature of its ambassador, and facilitate the 
progress of the traveller through Savoy and 
Piedmont, Parma, Tuscany, the slates of the . 
Church and of Naples. If, instead of pursuing 
the journey to Italy by Turin, the course which 
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this portion of the work is intended to illus- 
trate, the traveller intend to proceed to Milan, 
it is absolutely necessary to obtain the signa- 
ture of the Austrian ambassador before leaving 
Paris, as there is no consul from that govern- 
ment at Geneva ; and passports are so rigidly 
examined at Sesto Calcnde, on the Lago Mag- 
giore, that the luckless traveller whose passport 
is deficient of this necessary authority must 
retrace his steps, or wait there while a mes- 
senger is sent to the nearest Austrian consu- 
late, at Berne. 

If the traveller be in haste to proceed to 
Turin, he need not wait for the signature of 
the Sardinian ambassador in Paris, for that of 
the consul who resides at Lyons, which lies in 
his route, is as efficient for Turin and the 
states of Sardinia as the ambassador's in Paris, 
and at Turin the signatures may be procured of 
the Austrian and Papal ministers. 

The signature of the Minislre des Affaires 
6trang6res in Paris is necessary to those who 
are about to enter a country where passports 
are examined ; but the fee of this minister (ten 
francs) may be saved by those who are about 
to return to England, w here no passport is de- 
manded, and w here the traveller may thank 
God that he is not required to submit to such 
a system of annoyance/ 

* It may not be inappropriate to suggest to those who 
are collecting in Paris some agremens for their journey, 
that M. Morillon, the Suisse of the Messagerie Royale, can 
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There are two principal roads from Paris to 
Lyons : the first, which is the route of the 
malle-post, passes through Auxerre and Ch&- 
lons-sur-S&one, 59| posts;* and the second 
through Nevers and Roarme, also 59^ posts — 
this is called the route by the Bourbonnais. 
A third route is sometimes chosen by way of 

furnish many, of which he keeps a list, that cannot be pro- 
cured genuine elsewhere in Paris. Morillon sella numerous 
articles, which he obtains by means of the conductors of the 
diligences arriving at the Messagerie from the provinces and 
the frontiers : for instance, it is here only, in Paris, that 
genuine eau de Cologne can be obtained. There are indeed 
a thousand and one varieties sold in Paris of substitutes for 
this refreshing and agreeable esprit ; but- no other that is 
made, either as medicine or as perfume, is of half. its value. 
The author learned, when he was at Cologne, from Jean- 
Marie Farina, who lives opposite the Place Juliers in that 
city, that Morillon was his only correspondent in Paris, and 
that the house of Gattie and Pierce, in Bond Street, was his 
only connexion in London. 

4 It may be well to advert to the fact, that differences 
exist in the indications of posts in different government au- 
thorities, and where one might reasonably expect consistency 
and accuracy : — thus, the Livre de Poste gives 59 f posts 
from Paris to Lyons , by Auxerre, and the way-bill of the 
conductor of the malle-post makes it,61^. This difference 
does not arise from the extra posts as postes-royalcs on leav- 
ing Paris and entering Lyons, but from Villeneuve-le-Roi to 
Vilievallier, between Sens and Joigny. The route by 
Auxerre, in the Livre de Poste is marked 1 post, whilst in 
the malle- poste way-bill it is stated to be three-quarters of 
a post. This is mentioned to show that, with every desire 
bn the part of the editor to he accurate, the occasional 
changes in the tariffs, and other causes, will lead to apparent 
errors. The best way, whenever any doubt arises from a 
demand not agreeing with the Livre de Poste , is to request 
of the postmaster a sight of the tariff by which he makes 
the charge ; an authority which may be subsequent to the 
publication of the last Livre de Poste. 
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Fromanteau, 

H 

post. 

from Paris, i-~ posts 

Essoniie, 

H 

do. 

do." 

3J do. 

Ponthierry, 

H 

do. 

do. 

5 do. 

Chailly, 

l 

do. 

do. 

' 6 do. 

Fontainebleau, 

do. 

do. 

7-J do. 


Until arriving near Chailly, there is nothing 
on the road to interest a traveller. The cha- 
racter of the country from Paris is flat* and the 
only objects are dull villages, uncomforlable- 
looking chateaux, and sluggish streams drag- 
ging their courses along the plain to join the 
Seine; but near Chailly the traveller enters 
the forest of Fontainebleau, where the change 
of scene affords great relief. The route pi unges 
into the gloom and shade of its magnificent 
trees. Through openings, which are of fre- 
quent occurrence, gigantic rocks appear, and 
a savage and broken surface of ground, upon 
which immense blocks are strewn about in 
primitive wildness. This relief must be pleas- 
ing and impressive to the traveller ennuied 
with the tedium of the previously dull route : 
but the wildest parts of the forest are not those 
through which the road passes ; and if curiosity 
be excited by what is traversed on this route, it 
may be fully gratified by resting at Fontaine- 
bleau, and making an excursion to the Her- 
mitage of Frauchard, about a league north-east 
of Fontainebleau : there is a vastness in the 
objects, and grandeur in their disposition on 
this spot, where, in the tenth century, some 
. _ • • 5 
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fanatic fancied that he served God by neglecting 

his duties as man. 

Fontainebleau, situated near the centre of 
the forest, has been celebrated as the hunting- 
seat of those monarchs of F ranee whose largest 
contributions to history have been records of 
their own infamy, and there are few associa- 
tions with its palace that are sources of plea- 
sure — a visit to it is not, however, to be neg- 
lected by the traveller. The room in which 
Napoleon signed his abdication has been a 
spot of interest to visiters: for a long time 
after, it remained in the state in which he left 
it; and the pen with which this emancipation 
of France was aided, has been replaced and 
many times sold as the true pen to credulous 
travellers. All the information required upon 
Fontainebleau may be obtained there in a 
guide-book for a few sous. The inns are 
tolerable, but the charges extravagant. 

Nemours, 2 posts, from Paris, 9} posts. 

The ride from Fontainebleau toNemourslies 
through scenery in the forest even wilder than 
that on the approach to Fontainebleau from 
Paris. On emerging from the forest, Ne- 
mours is rather abruptly seen in a picturesque 
situation, at the commencement of a bound- 
less plain. 

Croisierc, !| posts, from Paris, 10} posts. 

Fontenay, l do. do. 11} do. 

Montargis, 2 do. do. 13} do. 
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At Montargis are the ruins of a very fine 
chateau : it was destroyed during the revolu- 
tion. The ruins are enormous, and convey an 
idea of the vastness of the building before its 
destruction. One great hall was about 1A0 
feet long and 50 feet wide. The chateau was 
built by Charles V., and the court of France 
was often held here, especially when the 
queens of France came to their accouche- 
ruens; for so celebrated w r as the purity of 
the air, or so fashionable this custom, that the 
numerous royal births here gave to the city 
the name of he Berceau des En/ans de 
France. It was at Montargis that the Eng- 
lish, in 1427, received the first check which 
raised the hopes and roused the exertions of 
Charles VII. to expel them from his country. 

Whatever might have been the salubrity of 
the situation of Montargis formerly, the canal 
of Briare, which extends to this place, has, 
with its commercial advantages, brought also 
the curse of malaria. 

La CommoditS H post,, from Paris, 15 posts. 

Nogent-sur-Vernisson, 1 do. , do. 16 do. 

La Bussi&re do. do. 17£ do. 

Briare, . 1* do. do. . 19 do. 

The route through these posts is uninterest- ' 
ing, except that near Nogen t, at a chateau 
called Chenevier , there are the remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre;' and near it, medals, a 
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small bronze Mercury, and other antiquities, 
have been found, indicating that it was a 
Roman station, but of which there is now no 
historical record. From Commodity to No- 
gent the road is sandy and sterile; and scarcely 
in any other part does it deserve a better cha- 
racter, until upon reaching the summit of a 
hill between La Bussi6re and Briare, and 
close upon the descent to the latter town, the 
magnificent valley of the Loire bursts sud- 
denly upon the eye of the traveller, with an 
effect greatly heightened by the dull route 
which led to it. 

There are few scenes so striking, or, of its 
character, so beautiful as this. The broad 
surface of the river, which the eye can almost 
trace from Nevers, flowing through an im- 
mense plain, is covered with boats, carrying 
the productions of the Bourbonnais to the 
Atlantic, and facilitating the communication 
of a hundred towns and villages, on its banks, 
which are enriched with vineyards, woods* 
and fertile plains, and animated by the acti- 
vity of commercial, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The canal of Briare connects the navigation 
of the Loire with the Seine, and it is by this 
means that the former river furnishes a large 
quantity of the supplies of the capital. This 
canal, begun by the great Sully, was. the first 
important work of its class undertaken in 
France. The appearance of the basins of the 
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canal at Briare, crowded by boats, excites a 
just idea o£ its great importance. 

» « 

* Neuvi, 2 posts, from Paris, 21 posts. 

Cosne, 1 | do. do. 2 Z 7 do. 

Pouilly 1 j do. do. 24-*- do. 

La Charit 6 , 1 | do. ' do. 26 do. 

* Pongues, 1 £ do. do. 2?| do. 

Nevers, > 1 ^ do. do. 29 do. 

r 

The route from Neuvi to Nevers is varied, 
and often beautiful, lying almost constantly 
on the right bank of the Loire; it is some- 
times hilly, but always continues its course 
amidst scenes of great fertility in vines and 
corn, and often presenting to the eye of the 
traveller cities and towns on the opposite bank 
of the Loire, in commanding and picturesque 
situations. The most beautiful of these is 
Sancerre, seated on a hill : its slopes are co- 
vered with vineyards, from which the most 
esteemed wine in the province is obtained. 
This city, during the struggles of the Hugue-*- 
inots, endured a siege, of which the greatest 
horrors are recorded. 

At Pougues there are springs of acidulated 
arid ferruginous Water, which have been ce- 
lebrated ; and some invalids still resort thither 
to use them. Between Poftgues and Nevers 
* the ground rises gradually to a hill, whence 
the prospect is very fine of the immense valleys 
of the Loire and the Allier. Nevers is situated 
on the confluence of the rivers Ntevre and the 
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Loire. It is the capital of the Nivernois, an 
ancient division of France : but this city is ill 
built. The entrance to Nevers from Paris is 
by an arch of triumph, w hich leads into steep 
and narrow streets. It is a busy place, abound- 
ing in manufactories of ironmongery, glass, 
earthenware, and coarse drapery, etc. Its 
quays display an active commerce in wine, 
cattle, iron, steel, and charcoal. There are 
naval forges for anchors, chain-cables, etc. 
and fourideries for cannon and balls, employ- 
ing above 500 workmen in war, forming the 
most important establishment in France of its 
class. The mines, whence the ore is raised, 
are near Nevers. The communication with 
• Orleans, Nantes, and the sea by the Loire, 
and by the Canal de Briare with Paris, are 
sources of prosperity to 12,000 inhabitants of 
Nevers ; but its inns, unless very recently im- 
proved, disgrace such a population. 

At Nevers, the road, which had continued 
tw enty leagues on the right bank of the Loire, 
now crosses this river by a fine bridge and 
avenue, ascends the valley of the Allier, and 
continues on the right bank of this river, 
through an equal distance to Yarennes, pass- 
ing by 


Magny , 

St. Pierre-le 
St. lmbert, 
Villeneuye, 
Moulins, 


1 5 post, 

from Paris, 

30 1 posts. 

U 

do. 

do. 

32 

do. 

H 

do. 

do. 

33i 

do. 

H 

do. 

•do. 

34* 

do. 

H 

do. 

do. 

36* 

do. 
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The country, though generally rich and 
fertile, is uninteresting. The river Allier is 
seldom seen by the traveller, concealed as it is 
by trees in the flat valley through which it 
passes ; but at Moulinsdhe scenery is beauti- 
ful ; and Sterne has given to Englishmen, by 
his tale of 11 Maria,” an interest in this place. 
The French are angry with Arthur Young for 
saying that this is a poor ill-built town; but 
he could not have otherwise described it. 
The moment a carriage arrives in Moulins it 
is surrounded J)y crowds, who offer knives 
and scissors for sale to the travellers with ah 
importunity that is perfectly. annoying. These 
dealers infest the streets, thd cafes , and the 
inns ; and it is difficult to keep them from 
the rooms of the hotel to which the travellers 
retire. 

Moulins, the capital of the Bourbonnais; 
contains above 14,000 inhabitants. It is the 
Sheffield of France ; but the compliment is all 
on the side of the French — as in a comparison 
of it with Sheffield, except as the chief place 
for the manufacture of cutlery, it is con- 
temptible, considering either the quality or 
the quantity of the articles produced-. . 

The traveller who has time enough to make 
a detour may leave the high road to Lyons at 
Moulins, go to Clermont, arid thence proceed 
to Lyons by Montbrisort or Thiers;- he will 
thus visit some of the most beautiful scenery 
in France, in the department of thePuy de 

IW * ' ' 
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Dome, ancient Auvergne. The numerous 
objects of curiosity in the neighbourhood of 
Clermont, in natural bridges, caverns, foun- 
tains of pitch, cascades, lakes in the craters of 
extinct volcanoes, etc., the proximity of these 
to the chain of Mont d’Or, and the fertile and 
varied character of the country, will richly 
repay the traveller, who is in search of natural 
beauties, and has leisure to examine them. 
There are diligences to Clermont from Mou- 
lins. The extra distance by Clermont to Lyons 
is 10* posts, through a fertile country. 

From Moulins to Bessai, 2 posts, from Paris, 3&£ posts. 

Varennes, 2 do, do. 40£ do. 

Here the eye commands a most extensive 
view over the plains, in the direction of the 
source of the AJIier, which is bounded by the 
Puy de Ddme, and more distant chain of 
Mont d’Or. At Varennes the singular costume 
of the Bourbonnais women has its acme. Its 
. most striking feature is a bonnet, of almost 
indescribable form : it is snail-shaped, with its 
end so fantastically turned up behind as to 
leave the hair and head partly exposed, in- 
stead of protected by it. • 

St. Geraud, 1~ post, from Paris, 41^ posts 

La Palis3e, lj do. do. 43 do. 

, 4 ' > 

The valley of the Allier is left at Varennes :* 
the country beyond it becomes more hilly ; and 
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from a height, about a post from Varennes, 
the mountains of Auvergne on the right, those 
of Forez in front, and the plain on the left, ex- 
tending to the Loire, present a very fine 
panorama. St. Geraud, where there is a 
tolerable inn, is the nearest point on this route 
# to the baths and mineral waters of Vichy, 
which lie three posts distant on the south. 
They are much frequented. From St. Geraud 
the road to Palisse is hilly, and richness of soil 
is left with the valley of the Allier. 

Droiturier, 1-}- post, from Paris, 44* posts. 

St. Martin d’Estraux, 1 do. do. 451 do. 

La Picaudifcre, 1 do. do. 46-}- do. 

r ' 

Before arriving at Droiturier the road passes 
> over a deep ravine by a bridge of great height, 
oalled Le Pont de la Vall6e — a remarkable 
spot. This portion of the route over the chain 
of the Mont Forez is very mountainous. St. 
Martin is seated on the summit, and the view 
from it is very extensive; below, on the left 
of the road, a handsome chateau is seen : it 
belonged to one who, during the revolution, 
was a victim to the guillotine. Better wine 
may be obtained at St. Marlin d’Estraux, 
though the elevation is loo great for the culti- 
vation of the vine, than can often be procured 
in the districts where it is produced. At Picau- 
idtere, the plains of the Loire are again reach- 
ed ; this river having made a detour around 
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the northern end of the chain of Mont Forez, 
from the department which bears its name, to 
Nevers. 


St. Germain l’Espinasse, Imposts, from Paris, 47| posts. 
Roanue, 1,- do. do. 49| do. 

'+ . / 

0 “ • m * 

There is nothing remarkable in the plain 
which extends from Picaudtere to Roanne. 
Here the Loire, over which there is a magni- 
ficent new bridge, first bacomes navigable, at 
least to intercourse up to the city ; for, though 
immense quantities of charcoal from St. 
Etienne are brought down from St. Rambert, 
no boats are navigable up the river above 
Roanne^ 

This city is of great antiquity; and evi- 
dence of its importance as a Roman station is ' 
found in the ruins of baths, mosaics, etc. It 
is well built, and contains above 100,000 in- 
habitants, who are actively employed in the 
manufacture of cotton, paper, and cutlery, 
and in the transport of wine, oil, and other 
productions of the* south, brought here for 
conveyance by the Loire to Orleans and 
Nantes, and from the Loire by the Canal de 
Briape to Paris. There are excellent inns at 
Roanne. 

.* % / 

St Symphorien-de-Lay , 2 posts, from Paris, 51-j posts. 
Pain Bouchain, li'do. do. 5‘2| do. 

Tarare !-• do. . do. $4{ do. 

* 
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Soon after crossing the Loire the road 
leads through rich meadows to the base of the 
Mont-Tarare ; then ascending this mountain, 
the route passes through St. Symphorien, 
where there are some cotton works, and at- 
tains the summit near Pain Bouchain. The 
scenes presented in the ascent and the traverse 
of this mountain are grand, and of immense 
extent. The elevation of the highest part of- 
the passage is above 3006 feet. The descent 
from the summit to Tartare is by a beauti- 
ful road, constructed under Ihe direction 
of M. Ceard, of Geneva, the celebrated en- 
gineer of the route of the Simplon : it lies 
through scenes of great beauty, which often 
remind the traveller of the forests and pas- 
turages of the Alps. ‘| 

Tarare, which is situated in a narrow val- 
ley, is a town of considerable importance foi* 
its manufactures of cottons and muslins. Of 
these, the costly and beautiful qualities are 
unrivalled: Some English manufacturers 

have established themselves here, to the great 
annoyance of the natives. 

Arnas, * Hpost, from Paris, 55f posts. 

La Tour-de-Salvagny, 2 do. do. bl~ do. 

Lyons, If do, • do. 59f do. 

* * < 

The road to Arnas lies deep in the valley; 
and between the river and the side of the 
mountain, the course of the road is so narrow 

* 
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as not always to be free from danger ; bat at 
Arnas the valley spreads out, and many re- 
sidences belonging to the rich manufacturers 
of Tarare enliven the country. At Arbrtde, 
a little town through which the road passes, 
there are some picturesque scenes and the 
ruins of an old chateau : thence the road again 
ascends over some high ground, before it 
reaches Salvagny ; but from this last post-house 
a gentle and almost continual descent brings 
the traveller to Lyons. The road increases in 
beauty, interest, and richness, as the city is 
approached ; and the entrance to Lyons, by 
the right bank of the Saone, realises, from its 
grandeur and extent, all the expectations 
which a visit to this celebrated city excites. 

The best inn is the Hotel de 1’Europe, but 
there are many others that are excellent and 
commodious. 

There are numerous objects of interest to 
the traveller at Lyons ; its antiquities, its ma- 
nufactures, and its public establishments, es- 
pecially |the museum, library, and gardens; 
and, to the lovers of the picturesque, no city 
in Europe presents more beautiful points of 
view. The most remarkable of these is from 
the Church of Ste. Marie Fouvieres, whence 
the view over the city, and the vast valleys of 
the Rhone and Ain, extends to the Jura and 
the Dauphiny Alps ; and, in favourable wea-. 
ther, Mont Blanc, at the distance of 150 miles, * 
is distinctly seen towering above them. A 
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fine view of Lyons is seen from the confluence 
of the Rhone and Saone, and another on the 
road to Geneva, from the banks of the former 
river. 

In the gallery of the Museum there are 
some fine pictures, and a collection of anti- 
quities of great interest, obtained at Lyons, 
and at Vienne, and other Roman stations in 
the neighbourhood. Catalogues of the Mu- 
seum may be obtained, and a little Manual 
for a Visiter. A “ Picture of Lyons” may.be 
had of any of the booksellers there, which will 
furnish all the local and other information 
required by travellers. 

Those who are travelling as invalids, and 
wish, if the season be unfavourable, to avoid 
the Alps, can descend the Rhone to Avignon, 
either by the high' road or by a coche-d’eau ; 
thence, proceeding to Nice, they may con- 
tinue their route on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, by the Pass of the Cornice, to Genoa. 

On leaving Lyons for Chamberry,. the road 
lies through an immense plain, in great part 
highly cultivated, but without picturesque 
interest. The posts are from Lyons to 


Bron, Impost, 

from Paris, 69| posts 

St. Laurent, l do.~ 

do. 

701 do. 

Verpillifcre, 11 do. 

dd.’ 

7-2* do. 
731 do. 

Bourgoin, do. 

do. 

Tour-du-Pin, 2 do. 

do. 

* 

7&5 do. 


Near this village the scenery improves; and 
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soon after leaving it, the range of the Mont 
du Chat, an extension of the Jura south of the' 
Rhone, offers its rich forms and beautiful co- 
lour to the eye of the traveller. 


] post, from Paris, 76* posts. 
Pont Beauvoisin, lj do. do. . 78 do. 

* • ' » * • 

The approach to these mountains increases 
the interest of the journey. At Pont Beau- 
voisin, on crossing a river called the Guiers 
Vif, the traveller leaves France, and enters 

S av0 y f a duchy of the state of Sardinia 

where the custom-house officers of the re- 
spective countries subject him io the ordeal of 
an examination of his passports, trunks, and 
person. This is generally conducted with 
courtesy, unless the thoughtless traveller pro- 
voke a rigorous and annoying examination, 
by his ill-temper and abuse of the officers, 
whose duty is disagreeable enough without a 
display of the hatred which young English tra- 
vellers in particular feel against the police and 
fiscal regulations of other countries. . The 
author again presses the value of civil sub- 
mission to these annoyances. Civility is a 
currency which is generally returned tenfold 
to the first that offers it; and if an examination 
and detention can be avoided by a small gra- 
tuity, it will be well spent in the .purchase of 
despatch. 
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Les Echelles, 2 posts, from Paris, 80 posts. 

St. Thfibault de Coux, do. do. 81^ do. 

Cbamberry, li do.' do. 83 do. 

On leaving Pont Beauvoisin, the route pas- 
ses through rich and beautiful scenery, enclosed 
apparently by a mountain barrier; but the 
road, after ascending to a height, which com- 
mands a magnificent view, the last that is seen 
of France by the traveller to Italy, abruptly 
enters the mountain by the side of a defile which 
overhangs a deep and foaming torrent, where 
J. J. Rousseau says, in that record of his fol- 
lies, the “ Confessions,” that “ on his way to 
visit Madame de Warens, at les Charmettes, 
near Chamberry, he enjoyed the pleasure of 
rolling stones from the road into the roaring 
torrent below, and observed them bound from 
ledge to ledge before they reached their goal 
in the depth and distance.” Few travellers 
pass without repeating the sport. 

The road through the defile is wild and beau- 
tiful all the way to les Echelles,* a village 
which owes its name to the mode resorted to 
formerly of passing a cavern in its vicinity, 
through which lays the only path to Chamberry. 
Those who travelled by the old road, ascend- 

9 

* An excursion from les Echelles to the Grand Char- 
treuse can be accomplished easily in a few hours, and it is 
the nearest and most convenient point whence to visit the 
belles korreurs of a Frenchman's we plus ultra of sublime 
scenery • To the author it was a scene of disappointment : 
it has, however, a celebrity which may make others desire 
to see it. 
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ed ladders placed on the face of the rock, to 
the height of one hundred feet : they then en- 
tered the cavern, and after climbing more than 
eighty feet through it, regained the day, in a 
deep cleft of the mountain ; and a path, of 
which some vestiges remain, like a Roman 
pavement, enabled the traveller, with compa- 
rative ease and freedom from danger, to attain 
the summit of this extraordinary passage. 
This was an undertaking always dangerous to 
the unskilful, and often impracticable; for the 
cavern was the embouchure of the waters from 
the ravine above; and, as the snow and tor- 
rents often interrupted the passage, it was only 
in tho most favourable seasons that the under- 
taking could be accomplished. When the po- 
licy of a more intimate intercourse with France 
suggested itself to the enterprising mind of 
Charles Emmanuel, second Duke of Savoy, 
he determined to make a road here practicable 
for carriages ; and the most celebrated act of 
his reign was the accomplishment of this great 
undertaking, which was called the route of 
the Grotto. By lowering the cleft in the 
mountain, and terracing a descent tolcsEchel- 
les, he made a road which was long considered 
one of the most extraordinary productions 
of human effort. A monument in the road 
contains a tablet, and the remains of an in- 
scription, written by Emmanuel Tesoro, though 
usually attributed to the Abb6 St. R6al, com- 
memorative of the construction of this route. 
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It betrays numerous marks of musket-balls, 
received in a severe contest upon this spot 
between some French republicans and Sa- 
voyards, in the early part of the French revo- 
lution; but a paper, sold by an old soldier, a 
cantonnier,* who keeps a hovel, and sells 
eau-de-vie, at the end of the new gallery, 
furnishes not only all of the inscription, which 
the balls of the revolutionists have made defi- 
cient, but a bombastic translation, in French, 
for the edification and amusement of travellers. 

The work thus recorded w as certainly one 
of great difficulty, and much was accom- 
plished in forming, in such a situation, even a 
narrow, steep, and difficult road ; it served its 
purpose, however, about one hundred and 
fifty years. In 1803 this road was condemned 
by the French engineers ; and Napoleon has, 
by one of the most extraordinary of his great 
works, superseded the old road, and left it, 
with its monumental record, and the old ca- 
vern of les Echelles, to be visited only as curi- 
osities. The present road avoids altogether 
the direction of the old one : it sweeps round 
the little valley above the village of les Echejk 
les, rises by a gradual ascent, and, w r hen on a 
level with the road formerly attained, by the 
route of the Grotto, enters, at once,, the per- 
pendicular face of the rock, by a magnificent 
gallery twenty-five feet high, and proceeds a 


* A person stationed to keep the roads in order. 
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thousand feet through the rock, over a road 
twenty-five feet wide. The approach to the 
gallety presents an extraordinary appearance : 
the valley of les Echelles is so bounded by 
mountains, that in the direction of the road no 
means of exit are apparent. On the face of 
the vast rocks which rise abruptly from the 
valley, a speck appears to terminate the line 
of the road. This speck is, in reality, the en- 
trance to the famous work of Napoleon (the 
great gallery of les Echelles) ; but it is scarcely 
credible that its opening should appear, as it 
does, so small by contrast with the magni- 
tude of surrounding objects. 

The soene at the end of the gallery, look- 
ing towards France, must be very striking to 
a traveller from Savoy. Some time before 
arriving at this spot from Chamberry, he 
passes through a rarrow and mountainous 
glen, the rocks close upon him, and he enters • 
the gallery; at its termination a beautiful 
scene bursts upon him in the view otthe plain, 
the village, and the valley of les Echelles; 
beyond w hich are seen the mountains of the 
Grande Chartreuse. The present gallery was 
begun in 1803, and was opened to travellers 
in 1817. Many interruptions occurred from 
its commencement ; it was, at different times, 
suspended and renewed by the French, but 
the Sardinian government had the honour of 
completing it. From the gallery of les Echelles 
the road to Chamberry lies through a sterile 
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and uninteresting country. At Chamberry, 
however, it opens and improves ; the soil is 
well cultivated, and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is not devoid of interest. The ob- 
jects most worthy of attention near Chamberry 
are Aix, the Lake of Bourget, the Abimes of 
Myans, and les Charmettes. The appearance 
of Chamberry is not very picturesque, except 
from the road to Aix, whence it is seen, in a 
rich little plain, backed by Mont Grenier and 
the chain which connects this mountain with 

the Mont du Chat. " 

. • «* 


Montmelian, 2 posts, 
Maltaverne, lj do. 
Aiguebelle, do. 

. Grand Maison, 2£ do. 
St. Jean, 2 do. 


from Paris, 85 posts, 
do. 80j do. 

do. 88 do. , 

do. 90| do. 

do. 92* do. 


After leaving Chambery the mountains are 
seen which divide Savoy from the department 
of the Hautes Alpes : these add to the pictu- 
resque, and relieve, occasionally, the tedium 
of travelling through the avenues of tall pop- 
lars, which extend nearly to the Is6re/ The 
road passes beneath the old fort of Montmelian, 
and the traveller shortly arrives at the town ; 
the Is6re is then crossed, and the route con- 
tinues to ascend on the left bank of the river, 
whence the scene, looking back from near the 
village of la Plan6se upon the town and fort 
of Montmelian, and the valley of Isere, is very 
beautiful. . * ' • * 


% 
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The road soon after ceases to interest the 
traveller, who is not relieved from its dulness 
until he arrive near the neat little town of Ai- 
gucbelle, at the entrance of the valley of the 
Arc, about five miles above the confluence of 
(his river with the Isere. Though the town 
is in the foreground, its appearance is insigni- 
ficant, seen as it is below the vast mounlain 
ranges which bound the valley ; ot these the 
lower masses are richly w r ooded with chestnut 
and walnut trees ; those above them are cover- 
ed with dark pines, and the whole is sur- 
mounted by the snowy summits of the lofty 
mountains of the Maurienne. 

The traveller now ascends the deep and 
narrow valley of the Arc, over a good road 
on the' banks of the river, which struggles , 
through its deep and rocky bed. A few 
patches of land which the steep sides of the val- 
ley offer to the peasant, are carefully culti- 
vated, but the produce is small. Soon after 
passing the dirty .village of la Chambre, the 
traveller arrives at St. Jean de Maurienne, the 
chief place of the valley. There is little to 
interest him here ; the time has happily gone 
by w r hen feudal tyrants could make matter 
for history and execration, and the political 
events of the Maurienne are almost forgotten 
with its comtes. The doctrine of Calvin ex- 
cited some troubles at St. Jean, but these have 
passed away; and the bears and the avalanches 
re now the only disturbers of the tranquillity 
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of these valleys. F rona St. Jean , several cols, 
on the southern side, lead by mountain paths 
into Dauphiny. 

Before arriving at the town of St. Michel, 
which is about half-way between Lyons and 
Turin, the valley narrows to a defile 2 but it 
opens again into a little plain, in which the 4 
tpwn is situated-. Travellers usually pass 
through the suburbs only, but it is worth 
the trouble of ascending through the narrow 
streets of the town, to attain the site of an old 
tower, and look over tlie little plain and course 
of the Arc below. * * 

St. Michel, posts, from Paris, 95* posts. 

Modane, 2} <lo. do. do; 

Verrtey, 2 do.- do. 100y do. 

Lanslebourg, 2 do. ‘ do. 102-j do. * 

The route varies little in its character as it 
advances to Modane ; but beyond this town 
it rises high above the bed of the Arc, skirls the 
mountain of Bramante, and continues be- 
neath a dense forest of pines, at a great ele- 
vation above the river, which divides the road 
from the Fort of Lesseillon, There is a sa- 
vage character in this scene. It is barren, 
deep, and extensive on the one side, and there 
is a dark forest on the other ; the road is ter- 
raced over a gulf of frightful depth ; and on 
the opposite brink, overhanging the ravine, 
the fort rises in a formidable succession of ram- 
parts, which command the passage. Some 
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defensive worlds are also constructed on the 
road side, and a little beyond, the fort commu- 
nicates with the high road by a bridge thrown 
across the gulf at an alarming height above 
the torrent. 

The country beyond Bramante, as the tra- 
veller approaches the Cenis> becomes more 
sterile. The stunted corn scarcely repays 
the labour of its cultivation. At Termignon, 
the straight valley, through which the river 
Aysse descends from its source in the Vanoise, 
is abruptly left, and the road continues, by a 
zig-zag ascent on the right of the Arc, through 
a glen which extends from Termignon to Lans- 
lebourg, where the traveller soon arrives; and 
after passing through its dirty, narrow streets, 
reaches an excellent inn (the Hotel Royal), at 
the fool of the passage of the mountain. 

The inhabitants of Lanslebourg, from lime 
immemorial, were innkeepers, muleteers, and 
porters, \vhose entire occupation it was to 
convey passengers and merchandise across the 
Mont Cenis. These were regulated by a syndic 
appointed by the government, but their occu- 
pation is now gone ; the fine new road renders 
their services unnecessary, and a few years 
will cither find them fresh employment, or 
proportion their numbers to the demand for 
their services. They are at present occasionally 
employed as cantonniers,to assist those who 
are regularly appointed by the government of 
Sardinia to keep the road in order. 
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Near the hotel a barrack has been built, 
which is capable of accommodating three thou- 
sand men : this, together with the appointments 
on the plain of the Cenis, gives quite a military 
character to the pass. A bridge, close to the 

• caserne, is thrown over the Arc ; the road be- 
yond it winds up by a succession of finely- 
constructed ramparts, and the traveller ascends 
with ease at a rapid pace over a road which, 

* from Lanslebourg to the highest point, rises at * 
the rate of only one foot in fifteen.* 

• / 

La Poste, Mont Cenis, 3 posts, from Paris, 105^ posts. 

, Molaret, 3 do. do. ' 108$ do. 

Susa, . 2 do. 'do. 110$ do. 

The traveller soon reaches la ramasse. 
The custom of descending en traineau y from 
this place, is still practised in the winter ; but 
the velocity of the descent over the new road * 

* * 

* The distance from Lanslebourg to Molaret is not, as 
might be imagined by the posts, thirty miles* The amount 
demanded at the Barrier, of six francs for each horse, is 
complained of by Millin, who says that the posts are reckon- 
ed double, and they are paid double, which quadruples the 
common charge for posting such distance. To avoid this 
tax, however, it is usual to send back any extra horses taken 
from Lanslebourg, before arriving at the Barrier. This tax 
was established by the French, and is continued by the 
government of Sardinia, as a fund for paying the expenses 
incurred by keeping the road in repair. The distance 
charged as six posts, or thirty miles, from Lanslebourg to- 
Molaret, is, however, so much less, that the author walked 
half the distance, ascending nearly the whole way, from 
Lanslebourg to the post-house on the Cenis, charged thres 
posts, in much less than two hours, by the old road. 
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is considerably less than it was over the old ; 
and the danger which formerly tempted tra- 
vellers to this fearful amusement is almost en- 
tirely removed. The Englishman, of whom 
it is recorded that he staid eight days at Lans- 
lebourg for the purpose of risking his neck 
three times a day, would now lose half the 
desire to descend en ramasser. 

Not far from la Kamasse is the highest point 
of the passage, which is 2, 100 metres, about 
6,780 English feet above the level of the sea; 
the road from this elevation descends to the 
plain of the Cenis. On approaching it, the 
lake and the plain, seen in its extent almost to 
the Grande Croix, and bounded by lofty moun- 
tains, on which the snow eternally rests, pre- 
sent a striking scene. Many buildings on the 
plain suggest the idea of a larger community 
than is to be found there ; but it is probable 
that the lime is not distant when the inhabi- 
tants on the Cenis will become as numerous as 
those of Lanslebourg, since people are encou- 
raged to reside on the mountain by exemption 
from taxes. Among the buildings are the 
post-house, the inn, the hospice founded by 
Charlemagne, the barracks, and station of ca- 
rabineers lor the examination of passports ; and 
along the road from Lanslebourg to Susa are 
many houses of refuge for the shelter of those 
who have the misfortune to traverse the moun- 
tains in bad weather. Posts are erected along 
the road ; and a piece of wood, fastened upon 
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each, so as to form a cross, alonce assists the di* 
rection of the traveller, and preserves th^se 
posts, by the restraints of religion, from being 
used f6r fire-wood, where the temptation to 
destroy them for this purpose is very great. 
The little gardens attached to the post-house 
and other etablishments on the pfttin of tho 
Mont Cenis, produce, during their short sum- 
mer, excellent salads; and some shrubs endure 
the severe winters of this station which one 
would not expect to find here, particularly the 
black currant ; but the w^alls around the gar- 
dens protect them from the winds which de- 
stroy the firs and larches on the plain ; though 
in sheltered situations,, they grow at even 
greater elevations in the same latitude. Around 
the lake of the Mont Cenis, however, the 
rhododendron and mountain mvrtle are found 
in great abundance. 


Ihe lake is celebrated for the delicious 
trout which it yields, the sale of which is a 
perquisite of the monks at the hospice and 
not only with these are the establishments on 
the Cenis abundantly provided, buf with ex- 
cellent wines, bread and meat; and tlie in- 
tercourse with the plains of Piemont is so con- 
stant that fruits,- fresh and delicious, are 
found at the inn; game, too, in season, is 
rarely wanting at the traveller’s repast on the 
Cenis particularly in August, when great 
quantities of grouse are taken on the sur- 
rounding mountains. During the winter the 
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lake is frozen above six months; at which 
time the peasants drive their herds across it. 
The only precaution used at the commence- 
ment of the season, is to trace if the fox has yet 
traversed the frozen surface. 

Beyond the Grande Croix, the road winds 
down in terraces to the plain of St. Nicolas. 
Formerly, the road, after crossing a torrent,- 
skirted the mountains on the southern side of 
the plain, and passed through a gallery cut in the 
rock : there was also a covered way, strongly 
built to guard the traveller against the ava- 
lanches which fall from the mountain on this 
side, and which, from their force and fre- 
quency, have actually worn the side of the 
mountain smooth ; but against these the pow'er 
of man could place no restraint. The ava- 
lanches descended and crushed the covered 
way; dreadful accidents occurred, and it was 
at length determined to form the present line 
of road, and to destroy the bridge across the 
torrent which led to the gallery, lest future 
travellers should be tempted by the shorter 
route to expose themselves to danger. In the 
middle of the little plain of St. Nicolas is the 
barrier of Piemont, w here a custom-house is 
established • 

Soon after entering Piemont the road winds 
round the side of the mountain which over- 
hangs the dee]) valley of Novalese ; and near 
a turn, which leads to the hamlet of Bart, the 
traveller, looks down upon the miserable vil- 
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lage of la Ferri&re. The old route must hbve 
been a fearful one, to judge from the rugged- 
ness and extreme declivity of the path. The 
new’road is well constructed, and descends 
gradually, following the sinuosities on the side 
of the mountain: A sketch of the history of 

the Pass of the Mount Cenis, and its modern 
construction, will be found in the “Passes of 
the Alps.” 

From la .Molaret the extent of the scene in 
the valley beneath is very striking, but ftot 
picturesque ; the line of the old road may be 
traced from la Ferrtere to Susa, and on the 
opposite side of the valley the enormous moun- 
tain of Roche-Mekm shuts out the view of the 
plains of Italy from the traveller. Soon, how- 
ever, after leaving Molaret, when near St. 
Martin’s, the valley of the Doire opens, and the 
scene terminates in the plains beyond Turin. 

From St. Martin’s the route winds along 
the borders of a precipice, with a descent so 
gentle, and over a road so admirably con- 
structed, and defended by parapets, that the 
traveller proceeds without any idea of danger, 
A part of the road above Venaus, a village in 
the valley of Novalese, is exposed to ava- 
lanches; bpt so much regard has been paid 
to security against this danger, that accidents 
can scarcely happen, unless the traveller ex- 
poses himself to them incautiously. In de- 
scending towards the valley of the Doire, the 
view, terminating in Turin and the plains of 
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Italy, is one of the most beautiful in the Alps; 
and as the road winds down the ziz-zags by 
which the descent is conducted, the fore- 
ground of this beautiful scene is perpetually ! 
varying; and long before his arrival at Susa, ' 
even in the Combe of Giaglione, the traveller 
is made sensible of his approach to Italy by 
the rich vegetation which surrounds him, 
abounding in chestnuts, walnuts, vines, and 
other productions of a fruitful soil. 

On entering Susa, the road passes close by the 
mound upon which lie the ruins of the Fort of 
La Brunette : it was so situated, near to where 
the valleys of the Doira Susana and the Ce- 
nissella met, that it effectually guarded the 
roads* which, by these valleys, lead to the 
passes of the Mount Genevre and the Mount 
Cenis, and gave to Susa the name of La 
Chiava d’Jtalia. In its days of power this 
fort was considered one of the strongest in I 
Europe, and it was so cautiously watched, 
that a stranger observed to stop, and look at 
it for a minute, Avas ordered to pass on. Its 
ruins, which may be examined in half an 
hour, are well worth a visit. The early im- 
portance of Susa is attested by many Roman 
remains: among these is the celebrated arch 
raised by Collius in honour of Augustus ; be- 
neath Avhich the route lay through the valley 
of the Doire to the Mount Genevre. This arch 
now stands in the garden of the Governor, 
and access to it is readily granted. 
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St. Giorgio, post, 

St. Antonio, 1 do. 
Avigliana, do. 

• Rivoli, do. 

Turin, 1? do. 


from Paris, 111 x posts, 

do. ' lhj do. 

do. 114| do. 

do. 115f do. 

do. 117± do. 


After leaving Susa, the road crosses the 
Cenisella, a stream which descends from the 
Cenis and flows into the Doire. At Busolino 
this river is passed ; thence it flows on the 
left of the road until it reaches the Po below 
Turin. 

Among the feudal remains which the tra- 
veller passes in the valley of the Doire, below 
Susa, are those of the picturesque chateau of 
St. Jorio; but the most extraordinary .ruins, 
from their .situation, are those of the monas- 
tery of St. Michel, on the Monte Pirchiriano, 
above St. Ambrogio. On one of its towers 
there was, until the subversion of the French 
government in Italy, a telegraph belonging to 
a series which communicated between Paris 
and Milan. 

The road from St. Ambrogio passes through 
Avigliana and Rivoli, where there is a cha- 
teau belonging to the court of Sardinia. From 
Rivoli a fine avenue, nearly two leagues in 
length, extends to Turin, where capital inns 
will welcome the traveller : the principal are, 
I’Universe, l’Europe,and la Grande Bretagne ; 
but many English travellers by diligence re- 
sort to the Pension Suisse. A “Guide des 
Etrangers dans la Ville de Turin et de ses 
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ehins, and from the Vigne de la Reine , are 
very beautiful. 

The stranger in Turin should not fail to 
visit the Church of the Superga. It is placed 
on the summit of a hill, about five miles dis- 
tant from the city. The ascent to it is so 
steep, that it requires two hours to arrive 
there ; but the scene from it is magnificent 
beyond conception.* Turin lies below, in the 
rich plain of the Po, through which this river 
is seen winding its course, and collecting the 
numerous tributary streams which flow from 
the Alps, that bound with their snowy sum- 
mits this extraordinary scene: the view ex- 
tends along that part of the great chain which 
stretches from the Maritime Alps and Monte 
Viso to the grand mass which forms the Monte 
Rosa ; thence it dies away in iridistinctness, 
as it melts into the horizon of the plains. 

Whilst at Turin, the English visitor should, » 
if possible, devote a short time to an excur-- 
sion into the Protestant valleys of Piemont. 

A good carriage road through Pignerol and 
-'Briqueras leads in six hours to La Tour; in 
the valley of the Pelice, where there is a good ■ 
inn, kept by Bartolomeo Revel, the Canon 
• d’Oro. He furnishes chars and horses for , 

■* v 

K 

* This scene is engraved in the “ Passes of the Alps,” 
together with seven other views mentioned on this route, 
namely, Lyons, Monlmelian, the Valley of the Arc, the 
Fort of Lesseillon, the Summit of Mout Ceni«,- the Plain of 

St. Nicolas, and the Monastery of St. Michel. 
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PART THIRD. 

' TURIN TO FLORENCE. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

it'* 

Passports. — Route. — Posts of Italy. — Diligences. — Veltu- 
rini. Plains of the Tanaro. — Appenmnes. — Genoa. 

* 

Passports must be regularly signed by the 
authorities of the government of Sardinia be- 
fore departure from Turin : if the intended 
slay of the traveller in the capital be short, this 
should be attended to immediately upon his 
arrival. 

The route recommended by the author is by 
Genoa, and along the coast of the Eastern 
Riviera, to the Tuscan states. The dull mo- • 
notony of passing through flat and uninterest- 
ing plains, and melancholy towns and cities, 
will thus be exchanged for the fresh breezes 
and beautiful scenes of the* shores of the Me- 
diterranean ; whilst the distance by the coast, 
passing through the cities of Genoa, Lucca, 
and Pisa, is not three posts farther Ilian that 
by Parma and Bologna. 
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The Italian posts differ in length in the dif- 
ferent slates, and all from the French post ; 
but, as the relays or changes contain each a 
certain number of posts or quarters of posts, it 
would be, for the purposes of travelling, suf- 
ficient to mention the amount of these between 
the stations. As the number of posts, however, 
which can be travelled in a day’s journey de- 
pends upon the length of the post, the follow- 
ing indication of them in English miles will be 
useful. The Italian posts vary from to 8£ 
English miles in length. 


The post of Pied- 
mont and Genoa, 


} 


Old tarif, 


New tarif, 


Tuscany, 

The Roman States, 
Naples, 


Miles. 

7 

6 

8 

7 

8 


Furlongs, English. 

5 

*4 

1 
4 

2 


In order to travel by post in Italy, it is al-» 
ways necessary to obtain a bolleiione, an au- 
thority from the police for post-horses ; with- 
out it the traveller is not allowed to proceed. 

It is also necessary, before startihg, to refer to • 
the tarif, to ascertain what number of horses 
must be taken or paid for, as these vary with 
the class of carriage, the number of persons, 
and the weight of luggage. This should be 
settled, as favourably to the traveller as he can 
effect, at the commencement of his journey ; 
and it is seldom that any difficulty or change 
occurs, after such arrangement, in the same 

. * 
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state. Whenever any extra demand is made 
for additional horses — a regulation sometimes 
necessary in hilly or mountainous countries — 
every postmaster has the government regula- 
tion or tarif in his possession, to which the 
traveller has a right to refer, to see that the 
demand is just ; but it may be worth while to 
see the date of the tarif, for the author re- 
members a piece of knavery successfully prac- 
tised by an Italian postmaster, who referred to 
and shewed an old tarif, and the trick was 
discovered too late to be remedied. It is 
advisable to pay the postmaster in advance, at 
each relay, for the horses ; but not to pay the 
postilions until they have completed their ser- 
vices, that their remuneration may depend 
upon their good conduct. The charge hi 
Piedmont and Genoa is the same as in France, 
a franc and a half per horse ; and, by the tarif, 
the pay of postilions is fifteen sous each, but 
they usually receive thirty sous per post. 

The saddle-horse, rode by the courier, when 
one is employed, is usually charged the price 
of a post-horse, but sometimes less. 

* Diligehces leave Turin for Rome three times 
a week ; but, hitherto, not by way of Florence. 
Arrangements, however, are now making for 
such public coaches to pass through the Tuscan 
states. Information of all that depart from 
Turin can be obtained at the diligence office 
of Messrs. Bonafous, in the Conlrada Roginp, 
No. 13, where a list is given to applicants of 
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the days of arrival and departure of the dili- 
gences, and the cost of places, inside and 
outside, to every city and town in Italy, or the 
neighbouring states, with which they corre- 
spond. 

Another mode of travelling in Italy is by 
hiring the horses of a vetlurino : these con- 
tinue throughout a journey, travelling at the 
rate of about A5 miles a day. The usual terms 
are about 12 or 1A francs a day per horse, 
when engaged to draw the traveller’s carriage ; 
but if the traveller hire the voiture as well as 
the horses the expense is less, because the 
vetlurino has a greater chance of employment 
upon his return. Where one or two persons 
take places in a voiture in common with others 
travelling on the same line of road, much ex- . 
pense is saved, compared with the cost of 
posting; and it gives occasional opportunities 
for looking about and examining places, which 
cannot be done when travelling by diligence : 
but often these voiturcs rest at the end of the 
day’s journey, of AO or 50 miles, in some 
miserable village or uninteresting place ; each 
morning the traveller must start before day- 
light, and, however he may economise his 
money, he will find it a sad waste of time. To 
. many, however, who travel without any 
knowledge of the language of the country they 
pass through, the advantage of proceeding en 
voiturier is great; for they can, by making an 
agreement with the vetlurino, pay a moderate 
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sum, which will include all charges upon the 
road for breakfast, dinner, supper, and bed ; 
thus avoiding all dispute and difficulty. Such 
travellers may be left to employ their eyes, 
where their ears are useless ; but it is quite 
necessary to draw up a specific agreement on 
stamped paper, describing the journeys from 
day to day, specifying the number of covers at 
each meal, and taking care always to be 
something in debt to the vetturino until the end 
of the journey : the traveller should also insist 
that the vetturino pays the legal claims, in 
certain places, of the postmasters ; whom he 
will cheat, if he can, without any regard to the 
delay and difficulty to w hich his employer may 
be exposed.* If the traveller choose to rest for 
a day or two on his journey, in any interesting 
city or place, this, too, should be specified, as 
well as the allowance to be made per day, 
usually about one-half the usual charge, for the 
horses : but this expense, departure before 
daylight, and resting, often without choice, at 
the bad inns which divide the days’ journeys 
sometimes for three or four days together, are 


* While this was preparing for the press, the author re- 
ceived a letter from a friend, travelling in Italy, of .which 
the following is an extract ,c Twice stopped by the post- 
master, travelling vett. : don't let your vett. pass the post 
without paying the droits. The postmaster's wife at Turin 
said, the Virgin Mary had told her, as she was going to 
chapel, that a vetturino had left, with four hopes, without 
paying; she turned back, and he sent a man after uy. — l 
think the V. M. might attend to her own affairs.” 
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all avoided by those who travel by post : this 
is the only independent mode of journeying : 
the traveller then goes as far in a day, rests as 
early, and slays as long, as He pleases ; in short, 
saves time in one place that he may devote it 
to another. 

The direct route to Genoa from Turin is 
by Alexandria and Novi. The course of de- 
parture from Turin is by the celebrated Street 
of the Po, and across the river by a fine bridge 
recently built ; the road then ascends the right 
bank of the Po, and passes below some beauti- 
ful vine-covered hills, upon which is the 
Vigne de la Reine, a royal pleasure-house, 
that commands a rich prospect of Turin, the 
plains of the Po, and the chain of the Alps. 

For nearly two leagues the road continues 
along the Po, passing the royal campagna of 
Valentin, and afterward the little town of Mont- 
calier, where there is another Naison royale , * 
a striking edifice : the road skirts between the 
river and the hills, until, turning from the 
former, the traveller soon reaches the first 
relav at 

Truflarello, • from Turin, 1| post. 

.* ' 

- A little unimportant village ; the subsiding 
ranges of the hills of the Superga are still 
skirted : the country is highly cultivated, but 
unpicturesque. 

Poirino, l 1 post, from Turin, 3 posts. 
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A little town, with about 3000 inhabitants, 

Dusino, U post, from Turin, 4{ posts. 

Gambetta, 1! do. do. 6 do. 

These post stations are merely farm-houses. 
The route continues through the plains, pass- 
ing the low ranges that extend from the hill 
of the Superga, which, crowned with its fine 
dome, is an object still seen in the horizon 
even when 16 or 18 miles distant. The 
pretty village of Yillefranche, on a hill be- 
tween the two last stations, is one of the few 
points of relief which the eye receives in cross- 
ing the plains of Piedmont. In approaching 

Asti, l£ post, from Turin, ?! posts, 

the low hills are seen covered with vines, 
which produce the finest wines of Piedmont ; 
the vino d’Asti, drank in a sparkling state, is 
a richer wine than Champagne. 

Asti is situated near the river Tanaro; but, 
though large enough to contain 20,000 inha- 
bitants, there is nothing worth a visit within 
its w^lls. It was a Roman station, and was 
celebrated in the middle ages for its hundred 
towers: they are gone, however, together 
with the feudal authorities of those villanous 
times. Among the houses to which celebrity 
is attached, that of Alfieri remains, whose me- 
mory will survive even a knowledge of the 
spot upon which Asti stood. 
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The plain of the Tanaro, for it can scarcely 
be called a valley, is celebrated for its ferti- 
lity ; but the dreary unvarying character of 
its scenes makes a journey across it dull and 
unprofitable ; though, in clear weather the 
Appennines on the south, and the Alps on the 
west, can be distinguished as its boundaries. 

i 

Annone, 1£ post, ' from Turin, 9 posts. < 

Felizzano, do. do. 10| do. 

.*/ Alexandria, 2} do. do. • 12* do. 

* 

The whole of this line of five and half posts 
extehds along the course of the Tanaro, but 
not near the river, except at Felizzano. The 
road was formerly detestable ; it has, how- 
ever, been made good to Alexandria ; but it is 
very difficult to preserve it so, from the sandy 
nature of the soil through which it is made. 

Alexandria is situated in this vast plain, on 
the Tanaro, near its confluence with the Bor- 
mida. It is famous for its military strength 
and the sieges it has endured : its bridge across 
the Tanaro is celebrated as one of the finest in 
Piedmont for its height and solidity of struc- 
ture: it is roofed over like the bridges of 
Switzerland. The antiquity of Alexandria is 
not earlier than the 12-th century, when it was 
founded under the auspices of Pope Alexander 
III. and took his name. 

Alexandria to Novi, 3 1 posts, from Turin, 16} posts. 
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About a mile from Alexandria the road 
crosses the Bormida ; and half a league further 
in the route lies the village of Marengo, im- 
mortalised by the fame of Napoleon’s great 
victory : the laurels that he gathered here 
afterwards overshadowed Continental Eu- 
rope. Formerly, a column was erected to 
commemorate the victory of Marengo, on the 
spot where Desaix fell, not far from where 
an inn now stands, the Grand Albergo della 
Torre di Marengo ; but the column has been 
destroyed by order of the government of Sar- 
dinia. Were the authorities by whomijiis 
outrage was committed fools enough to forget 
that the press now makes record imperish- 
able ; and that its duty will be to report their 
contemptible folly in the same page with the 
victory of Napoleon ? 

The flat country here is almost without trees 
or hedges; there are only a few vines; and 
the whole plain spreads out to its boundaries, 
the Alps and the Appennines : the latter, 
however, are approached at Novi, and the 
picturesque is restored to the observer as he 
advances towards them : the boldness of their 
forms and the severity of their sterility 
change the scene which for so many leagues 
has wearied the traveller. 

Novi is almost as celebrated as Marengo for 
a great battle which was fought here ift 1799, 
when the French were defeated by the armies 
pf Austria and Russia, and General Joubert 
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killed ; but the victory of Marengo in the fol- 
lowing year reversed all the advantages gained 
by the Austrians, and established the fame 
and the power of Napoleon . There is nothin- 
interesting in Novi. It is worth while, how- 
ever, to visit the ruins of an old castle on an 
eminence, where a fine view is obtained of the 
Appennines, the town of Novi, and the plain 
beyond it, w hich extends over the field of battle 
of Marengo to the Alps, which are said to be 
visible in clear weather, from the Viso to 
Monte Rosa. 

V* 

Arquato, 1-J- post, from Turin, I7{ posts. 

Ronco, 2 do. do. 19£ do. 

Ponte Decimo, 2£ do. do. 22 ± do. 

Genoa, 2£ do. do. 24| do/ 

i 

The miserable road by which the communi- 
cation formerly made between Novi and Genoa 
over the Bochetla is now avoided, and, instead 
of the wretched country then traversed by 
way of Gavi and Voltaggio, a new and excel- 
lent road is carried through varied and often 
beautiful scenes, in some places narrowed to a 
ravine, in others spread out into rich meadows, 
which will recall home to the memory of an 
English traveller, lsola and its bridge over 
the Scrivia are highly picturesque. The ac- 
commodations on the new road from Novi to 
Genoa were for some time almost as bad as 
those on the line by the Bochetta ; but 'a good 
inn is now established at Ronco, the Croix de 
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Malle : the mistress of it has lived nine years 
in England ; and if the traveller have occasion 
to stay there, he will find it comfortable. 

Beyond Ronco, the road passes by some 
wild rocky scenes, and is carried up to the sum- 
mit of this low pass of the Appennines, about 
1500 feet above the level of the sea, by some 
well constructed tourniquets. Here suddenly 
bursts upon the sight of the traveller a view 
of great beauty, — the deep blue Mediterranean 
is seen beyond the light line of coast which 
terminates the landscape that sweeps' down 
from the Appennines, through the rich and 
varied country below, studded with towns, 
villages, and villas, and teeming with the 
orange, the vine, the pomegranate, the fig, .N 
and the mulberry, the gigantic reed, and /Jy'fS 
abundant Indian corn. The valley of 
Pocevera is on the summer side of the Ap-/2£ £ 2 
pennines ; and the bright skies and characterise o 
tics of southern Italy are as strikingly contrasty S 
ed with the country on the north of this chain, \ % .£/ 
as Piedmont is with that beyond the Alps. ."V 
From the summit the road sweeps down to 
Ponte Decimo, and thence continues to Genoa, 
through Telia and numerous other villages 
which have an out-of-door, holiday appear- 
ance, from their being externally painted and 
ornamented. Very soon the road reaches 
the coast ; and, sweeping round the western 
promontory of the Bay of Genoa and beneath 
the light-house, the city In all its splendour. 
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the moles, the shipping, burst suddenly upon 
the traveller. From this point, though very 
striking, it is not picturesque ; there is an air 
of too much regularity about it, and loo little 
variety in the outline of the hills above the 
city ; but the sudden appearance and the vast 
sweep of its amphitheatre of houses, bright 
and sparkling against the deep colour of its bay, 
and the numerous villas which rise amidst their 
luxurious gardens behind and above the city, 
make a delightful impression on the observer. 

The inns in Genoa which overlook the Bay, 
are generally preferred by strangers who visit 
the city for pleasure ; and among these, the 
Hotel de Londres has long and deservedly 
enjoyed the patronage of the English. 

Many of the Italian cities have an epithet 
attached to their names, such as Padua the 
Learned, Florence the Fair. Genoa is called 
the Superb, from the splendour of its palaces ; 
but it scarcely deserves the appellation ; for, 
though many of them seem to be very fine 
externally, they have only been rendered so 
by painters and decorators, and have the re- 
presentation instead of the reality of architec- 
tural enrichment. At a distance, the appear- 
ance of porticoes, columns, pilasters, pedi- 
ments, and friezes, statues and arabesques, 
is striking, and prepare the observer for mag-r 
nificent facades ; but, on approaching them, 
this display is seen to be due to the painter 
and not to the; architect : bold projections sink 
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into flatness; and these are often painted upon 
tawdry pink or yellow grounds. Many of 
the palaces, too, are situated in alleys so 
narrow that carriages cannot reach their doors : 
the great height of the houses and extreme 
narrowness of the streets, are peculiarities in 
Genoa ; and, though often close in other Italian 
towns, in no one is it so remarkable : the 
streets are certainly rendered cool by this 
even in the heat of summer ; a comfort that 
compensates for many disadvantages. 

There are only three or four streets acces- 
sible to carriages within this city ; and of these, 

V ia Balbi— though a street of palaces — wants 
proportionate width : yet, within a few years, 
Genoa has been much improved; the new 
street of the Strada Novissima has been made, 
and a new theatre erected; but, from the 
character of the locale of the city, being built 
pn the steep slopes of the mountain-bases, 
there are few capabilities of greater improve- 
ment. There are, however, many objects of * 
interest in the city; its palaces are splendid 
within, and enriched with many admirable 
pictures ; some of its churches are magnificent ; 
and certain places and objects associated with 
the great names of Andrea Doria and Colum- 
bus, carry the mind back to the periods of 
their histories, with an interest greater than 
any others can create in the modern city of 
Genoa. The former was a native of Omeglia, 
the latter of Cogoleto ; both places on the coast 
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west of Genoa, but within its state. Doria, 
great in raising his country’s independence and 
honour; Columbus, in the greatest discovery, 
anticipated from profound research, that was 
ever made by man. These extraordinary men 
were contemporary ; but the immortal reputa- 
tion of Columbus was established before Doria 
became the restorer of the liberties of his 
country. 

In the vestibule of the Palazzo Ducale, now 
also the Senate-house and Municipality, is a 
statue of Columbus, within the pedestal of 
which, it is said, an autograph narrative of his 
dicovery of America is kept. It is more likely 
to be the copies, which Columbus ordered to 
be made and authenticated, of all the royal 
letters patent of his dignities and privileges ; 
together with some letters of vindication from 
the charges his enemies at the Spanish Court 
had brought against him, and some assignments 
and bequests to his native country ; these were 
sent to his old friend, Don Nicolo Odorigo, 
who had formerly been ambassador from Ge- 
noa to Spain, with a request that they should 
be deposited in some safe place at Genoa ; or, 
it may be the breviary which was presented 
to Columbus by Pope Alexander VII., and 
which w as bequeathed by him “ to his beloved 
country, the republic of Genoa but as nothing 
is shewn, you have no better authority than the 
assertion of the custode that any documents 
relating to Columbus are there preserved. In 
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the Senate-house is the Grand Council-cham- 
ber, a room of magnificent proportions, deco- 
rated with statues ingeniously made of straw, 
and covered with white-washed draperies ; a 
rare display of meanness. About many ob- 
jects of interest which deserve a visit in tha 
city, information is contained in Ratti’s Guide- 
book to Genoa, published by Ives Gravier, 
the bookseller : the latest edition should be 
obtained. 

Though guide-books to the different Italian 
cities sold by the booksellers residing in them 
generally contain the latest information, they 
also give accounts of places and objects for the 
stranger to visit, to which undeserved im- 
portance is attached : every thing that can spin 
it out into a volume or brochure is introduced 
to delay the visitor and aid the hotel-keepers 
and Ciceroni to make the most of him. In two 
or three days every thing worth a stranger's 
attention in Genoa can be seen, whatever the 
guide-book may recommend or the Ciceroni 
say. Waste not a minute nor a sous to visit 
the Grotto di Sesto ; nor look at the green glass, 
dish, the Sacro Catino, transformed into eme- 
rald by the dictum of some pope, and proved 
by the same infallible authority to have been 
presented by Queen Sheba to King Solomon ; 
though to the precious history of the glass dish 
every Capuchin swears ; and about the grotto, 
unworthy of a Cockney villa, every Genoese 
raves. 


li#'*** 
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If the visitor to Italy have not seen dirty 
friars before he arrives at Genoa, he is sure not 
to be disappointed here : they may be seen at 
the port claiming the dues to their convent, 
which it would be well employed to burn, upon 
every heap of wood landed ; and the poor 
woodmen, who have laboured to obtain it in 
the mountains and forests on the coast, are 
obliged to sacrifice a large portion of the profits 
of their labour to those vermin, whose idle, 
worthless, useless existence is thus supported 
by law at the expense of honest industry. 
There is another class protected by lay, the 
facchini, or porters, who from some cause 
have obtained strange privileges here. As 
many thrust themselves upon you to carry 
your luggage from the inn door to your rooms 
as you have parcels to carry; five or six insist 
upon doing the work of one ; and the tarif jus- 
tifies their interference and their demands. The 
caravani, or porters of the Porto Franco, are 
natives of Bergamo, and have also distinct pri- 
vileges. 

Many of the palaces deserve attention ; some 
for their splendour, others for the beautiful 
works of art which they contain . The Palazzo 
Reale, formerly the Durazzo, possesses one of 
the finest works of Paul Veronese — the Mag- 
dalen washing the feet of Christ : it is one of 
the most celebrated pictures by the master ; 
and some of the figures in it arc as grand as if 
they had sprung from the mind of Michael 
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Angelo, There are here also some fine Van- 
dykes : the palaces of Genoa abound with the 
works of this great portrait-painter : and some 
of the finest productions of his pencil are to be 
found in the palaces of the Durazzi, Spinola, 
Pallavicini, Brignola, Balbi, and others. The 
enormous sum spent by the Genoese in the 
decorations of their palaces is nowhere so 
strikingly seen as in the Palazzo Serra, in 
which the enrichment of a single room cost 
40,000/. sterling, in gilding, silks, mirrors, 

, marbles, etc. — a piece of gorgeous tomfoolery. 
There seems to be a trick practised at Genoa 
to give effect to the splendour of their rooms — 
a dirty one, certainly ; but in no other way can 
it be accounted for, that filth the most abo- 
minable is allowed to accumulate in the ves- 
tibules and stairs of the palaces, and that a 
corner is generally devoted to the stall of a cob- 
bler or jobbing tailor : these must be to render 
the contrast more striking ; for the vile custom 
so universally prevails, that it cannot depend 
upon the dirty indifference of the individual 
owners. 

1 Many of the churches are rich, But tawdry : 
in some there are works of art of great excel- 
lence, as the celebrated Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, by Raphael, in the church of St. 
Stefano ; and the pictures by Guido and Ru- 
bens in the church of St. Ambrosio : but the 
great mass of pictures in the Italian churches 
are wretchedly bad; they are generally of 
. * o 
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saints of whom we never heard, or of endless 
Virgins and Magdalens, doing nothing which 
can interest us : sometimes their devotees, 
finding the heads not dignified enough, add to 
the regal character of the queen of heaven, and 
glorify her effigies with silver or tin half- 
crowns (not cash), which are fixed to the heads 
on the pictures by pegs. This addition to the 
virgins and saints will be found very common 
in Italian churches, to the injury of a few 
really good pictures, hut to the improvement 
of none, except in the value of the tin added to 
w hat was otherwise w orthless. 

To enjoy one of the finest views of Genoa, 
the visitor should go to the church of Sanla- 
Maria di Carignano; the view from its cupola 
commands the city, the bay, and the West- 
ern RiviSra ; in going to the church, the 
Ponte di Carigna should be observed, span- 
ning a valley in which there are houses 
six or seven stories high that do not reach 
the springing of the arches. Another fine 
view of Genoa is from the Vilelta Negro, 
which commands the city and the bay, 
seen from a foreground of orange-trees, aca- 
cias, myrtles, oleanders, and numerous other 
fragrant, decorative, and delicious trees, shrubs, 
and plants. 

The promenades of Genoa arc confined 
within the city to the Via Balbi, the Slrada 
Nova, and the Acqua Sola ; but an attempt is 
now' making to carry a road like a boulevard 
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round ihe city, to form a corso, which will bo 
a great addition to the fashionable enjoyments 
of Genoa. 

The princely palace of the Doria family 
should be visited lor the interest which every 
association with the renowned Andrea excites*; 
and the Albergo di Poveri, for its vastness as a 
public establishment, and the distribution of 
its aid to those who are too young, too old, or 
unable, to labour : it is also a house of indus- 
try to those who cannot elsewhere obtain em- 
ployment. In the chapel of this institution is 
an exquisite work of Michael Angelo, a small 
Pieta, the Virgin with the dead body of Christ. 
Several instances of this great artist’s power in 
the tendercst and most delicate expression in 
art, exist ; but none surpassing this beautiful 
medallion. 

The history of Genoa dates its foundation 
'from Janus; records its destruction by As- 
drubal, the brother of Hannibal; and mentions 
that Peter, Paul, and Barnabas, taught here 
the Christian religion.* 

* Cluycrius treats the idea of Janus! having been the 
founder as absurd. A curious illustration of the history of 
Geno& is mentioned by Dr. Cramer, as having been brought 
to light by the discovery, near the city, in 1506, of a brazen 
tablet, which gives the result of the labours of certain com- 
missioners appointed by the Roman Senate, A. U. C. 63fi, 
to settle the respective boundaries of the Genual® and the 
Veiturii, supposed to be the people of Volltaggia on the 
other side of the Rooheftn. This tablet is of great interest 
to ancient topography, since it contains the names of many 
places, mountains, find rivers, in the vicinity of Genoa, 
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In the markets and shops of Genoa there is 
much that is novel to attract the attention of 
strangers : in the former, the profusion of de- 
licious fruit, and the enormous quantity of 
• detestable looking mushrooms, which are 
largely exported, and for which Genoa is ce- 
lebrated, are strikingly contrasted. With the 
shops of the jewellers, coralists, and dealers in 
silks and velvets, the eye of a stranger will be 
pleased. For the manufacture of the latter, 
Genoa has deservedly the highest reputation in 
the world. 


CHAPTER V. 

♦ 

Eastern RivierA. — The Bracco. — Spezia. — Carrara.— 
Massa. — Frontiers of Tuscany. — Money. — Posting.— 
Lucca. — Pisa.— Leghorn. — Val d’Amo.— Florence.— 
Palazzo Ducale.— Royal Gallery. —The Tribune.— Pa- 
lazza Pitti. — Museum of Natural History. — Duomo.— , 
• Santa Croce, S.S. Annunciata.— S. M. Novelli..— Chapel 
of the Medici.— Laurenlian Library.— Environs. 

On leaving Genoa, in whatever direction 
the traveller may proceed, he must not omit 
to have his passport regularly signed by the 

* 

which are nowhere else mentioned: it is written in very 
old Latin, and is preserved in the Palazzo dei Padri della 
Commune at Genoa. The best commentary upon it will 
be found in a dissertation by Gir. Serra, published at 
Geona, 1806. 
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authorities : this puts four francs, the grand . 
motive, into their hands, and will save him 
much trouble. 

Genoa to Recco 3 posts, from Turin, 27} posts. ' 

, Rapallo, 1} do. do. 29} do. 

Chiavari, . 1} do. do. 31 do. 

The drive along the coast of the Eastern 
Riviera presents a succession of scenery which 
must ultimately lead to the general adoption of 
this road by travellers from England and 
France to Florence and Rome. In the enjoy- 
ment of the first scenes presented, after leaving 
Genoa for Recco, the traveller will congratu- 
late himself upon having chosen this route. 
The road is carried along the sides of the 
mountains, which are based in the Mediter- 
ranean, sometimes through villages and by 
villas, sometimes winding along terraces cut in 
the rock, or round promontories that over- 
hang the sea, and almost always presenting 
views of the city and the coast — scenes Con-* 
stantly varying — all beautiful . At the village 
of Routa, a gallery is cut through the lime- 
stone rock, 5150 feet long, just at a place where 
the eye commands an extensive range, and one 
of the finest views. 

From the post-house at Recco the road is 
carried across a ridge, or promontory, which 
terminates at Porto Fino, and forms the west- 
ern boundary to the retired little bay of Ra- 

9 * 
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pallo ; it then descends to the village of Ra- 
pallo, and, winding up the eastern side of the 
bay, continues along overhanging terraces, 
through galleries cut in the marble rock, and 
lined with substantial masonry, and then de- 
scends upon one of the most beautifully si- 
tuated little towns upon the coast, Chiavari : 
here is a good inn, and a church that is worth 
a visit : but it is the approach to this little 
town in its situation on the coast, that pos- 
sessing local beauties of a singularly charming 
character, render it difficult to convey by de- 
scription any idea of the pleasure it affords to 
a visitor : even without its climate, such a spot 
on the shores of England would utterly eclipse 
every rival in it as a watering place, — here 
nature luxuriates; — the vine, olive, orange, 
citron, and fig-ree; the arbutus, and the prickly 
pear laden with fruit, and the aloe, with us a 
green-house ornament in tubs, is here the 
common plant of which impenetrable hedge- 
rows are formed ; the blue sky, the blue sea, and 
the white pebbly shore, tempt the traveller to 
rest and enjoy in this place, with almost a sus- 
picion of its reality, the pleasures of sea bathing. 


Bracco, posts, 

Mattarana, 1 J do. 
Borghelto, lj do. 
Spezia, 3 do. 
Sarzatia, 2| do. 


from Turin, 33{ posts. 


do.. 

354 

36* 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

304 

do. 

do. 

42 

do. 


From Chiavari the road passes along the 
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shore, in some places under high rocks, and 
with hedge-rows of aloes on the side towards 
the sea : the traveller may visit the beautifully 
situated town of Sestri Levante, but the road 
leaves it on the right, to ascend the pass of the 
Bracco, that branch of the Appennines which 
leads to Spezia. Around Sestri there are 
many country houses of the Genoese mer- 
chants. Unlike the soft and beautiful scenery 
close to the sea-shore, the road winds up to- 
wards the sterile summits of the Appennines ; 
but before it rises above the cultivation of the 
grape, vineyards are passed, remarkable for 
producing some of the finest wine in the 
country. Beyond the slopes bearing chestnut 
trees the road enters upon the bleak and wild 
summits of a mountain range, whence some 
peeps upon the deep blue Mediterranean are 
often caught, and in clear weather the island 
of Corsica can be seen . After passing the mi- 
serable village of Bracco, the summit is soon 
attained; and the view from the descent to- 
wards Mattarana exhibits, in the huge moun- 
tain peaks and masses thrown about in unima- 
ginable confusion, one of the most savage and 
dreary districts in this wild chain. Mattarana 
has a cut-throat looking aspect, — dirty, 
dreary, and miserable f the people* appear 
savage ; and physiognomy is a humbug if they 
are honest. 

From Mattarana the road winds dow r n to 
the little town of Borghetto, and the traveller 
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arrives again in the country of the chestnut, 
the olive, the fig, and the vine ; but at Bor- 
ghelto the dirt and discomfort of the wretched 
inn should, if possible, be avoided :* it is fair, 
however, to state, that late accounts report an 
improvement in the inns, of which there are 
now two, and the Hotel de l’Europe is said to 
be tolerable. 

The road from Borghelto to Spezia is ill 
kept, but some of the scenery it presents is 
fine: the descent from the mountain ridge 
towards the gulf of Spezia presents one of the 
most splendid scenes on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean : winding along the side of a mountain, 
which shuts out the view of the sea, the road 
overhangs a deep ravine ; beyond it are many 
castellated bills ; and in the distance is the 
— ' 

» Jr ■ * 

* The authbr was once driven to stay there with his fami- 
ly, from having arrived too late, the road leading to Spezia 
having been injured by storms. The accommodations were 
miserable ; and the ladies of his p'arfy, unable to touch any 
of the filthy nondescript dishes offered for their supper, 
were forced into good humour by the landlord’s apologies 
fur not having any bullock's liver in. the house, of which 
lie said he had learned that the English were particularly 
fond. This uncalled for excuse was afterwards explained 
to us by our courier, who, in utter hopelessness of finding 
anything in the establishment which could be served up, 
had said, “ O that you had some bullock’s liver ! that could 
be cooked into a dish which it might be possible to eat." 
The poor landlord believed the absence of this particular 
dish to be a matter on the part of the courier of sincere 
regret, and he came in to offer his apologies for not being 
able to procure it. The foresight of taking tea from England 
spared the party the necessity of submitting to be fed from 
the detestable cuisine of the inn at B.irghetto. 
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great'chain of the Appennineswith their snowy 
summits. These objects present a landscape 
of great beauty, which is rapidly followed by a 
striking change i the road flanks the ridge, * 
and the beautiful bay of Spezia bursts upon the • 
traveller : soon after the town appears, and 
he reaches it by a road that winds down the 
mountain side through rich' olive grounds and 
vineyards. 

Near Spezia there is an interesting pheno- 
menon well worth a visit : it is the vast fresh 
water spring called Alfa Sana which rises in 
the bay, about a mile from the town ; in calm. 

• weather the force of its upward velocity oc- » 

casions a perbcptible rise above the level of - 

the surrounding water : on the surface it is a 
little brackish, but laken from a few feet be- 
low, it is perfectly sweet. The waters of this 
immense spring rise from a depth of 120 feet. 

The route from Spezia to, Sarzana is highly 
picturesque and wild : the passage of the river 
Magra, often dangerous from the violence of 
its torrent, is usually made by a pont volant; the 
broad bed of this river is, sometimes entirely 1 
covered by its waters, but when seen dry it 
presents a desolate appearance. The ruins of 
some old castles which crown the hills, and 
the appearance of villages perched upon the 
summits of others, add greatly to the pictu- 
resque character of the road between Spezia 
and Sarzana. 

Sarzana, which has a comfortable inn, the 

* 

it 
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Hdlel de Londres, -is a handsome episcopal 
4own : in its neighbourhood are the ancient 
Etruscan town and port of Luna. Some re- 
mains of the harbour, which can be traced, 
and the ruins of an amphitheatre, are objects 
of interest, to the antiquary.* 

Lavenza, Impost, s . from Turin, 43y posts. 

Massa, 1 do* ' .' do. 44| do. 

At Lavenza there is a picturesque old castle, 
which, with its round towers and battlements, 
have an imposing appearance as the traveller 
passes by the deep moat which surrounds it. 

The best road to Massa goes direct from 
Lavenza ; but the celebrated marble quarries 
of Carara, in the neighbourhood, are of so 
much interest, that all travellers, not pressed 
to save a few hours, make a point of paying 
them a visit. If the carriage be a heavy one, 
it will be desirable to send it on to Massa, 
and hire one lighter for the detour. The 
ride to Carrara is very pleasing, and the 
visitor will be surprised at the neat ap- 
pearance this little town presents, in its 
nook in the mountains: in it, every door 
and window sill, even of the poorest houses, 

* Tlie early history of the family of Buonaparte seems to 
be associated with Sarzana. In a work published before 
Napoleon was born, Fazzeiti’s Travels in Tuscany, it is said 
that several of the noble and honourable families of Sarzana 
were driven from the city by the Guelfs; among them were 
the Aldobrnndim and the Buonaparte — some of the latter 
went to Corsica, where they still remain. 
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are of Carrara marble. The town contains 
about 6000 inhabitants. It has a handsome 
cathedral. The proximity of the quarries, 
about a mile distant, has led to the establish- 
ment in Carrara of an Academy of.Sculpture, 
and here many artists have fixed their re- 
sidence. The quarries are reached by a very 
difficult road ; and it is matter of surprise, 
that in a place where rails or trams are more 
than in any other place required, they disre- 
gard the state of a road over which such heavy 
weights are to be drawn, as the great blocks 
of marble raised in these quarries. No coun- 
try cross-road in England can be worse in 
structure or condition : the author saw forty- 
eight oxen attached two-and-two by a cable 
to a sort of carriage, upon which there was 
a large mass of marble, roughly hewn into 
the form of a column : the length of the line 
threw a difficulty in the way of the whole 
drawing at once ; and the efforts made over 
the wretched road were most slow, laborious, 
and wasteful of power. From 1A00 to 1600 
men are usually employed here; and the 
scenes are often very animated amidst the 
hewn and picturesque forms of the quarries. 

The road from Carrara to Massa soon falls 
into the main road from Lavenza ; and the 
scene presented on the first view of Massa, is 
one of those splendid points on the shores of 
the Mediterranean which can be sketched, but 
not well described. The road, which is car- 
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ried along the mountain-side, is securely ter- 
raced from a deep ravine on the right, whose 
sides are in the autumn coloured with the fruit 
of the arbutus. Further on, lies the flat plain 
of the Fiume Frigido, richly wooded : above 
it, the town and castellated hill of Massa : and 
beyond these, the blue Mediterranean. 

The river Frigido is crossed before entering 
Massa ; the bridge over it is a beautiful struc- 
ture ; and the purity of the clear, cold, deep 
stream below, is very remarkable. It is in- 
credible that the capricious Princess Elize 
should have exercised her power to pull down 
the cathedral of this city, which formerly stood 
near the palace, because she was disturbed by 
the chanting : the smell of the frankincense, 
used in the celebration of mass, was also of- 
fensive to this sister of Napoleon 1 Massa is 
famous for purity of air, and healthiness of 
situation. Travellers, who give themselves 
lime for sight-seeing, usually visit the old 
castle, to enjoy the beautiful prospect from its 
walls; and many artists have made Massa head- 
quarters, whilst they have explored its neigh- 
bourhood, and filled their sketch-books with 
the beautiful scenes around it : the inn, Hotel 
des Quatre Nations, is very confortable. 

Pietra Santa, 1 post, from Turin, 45= posts. 

Montraraito, 1 do. do. 4Ci do. 

Lucca. 2 do. do. 48| do. 
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At Pietra Santa, one post from Massa, tho 
traveller enters the Slates of Tuscany, "where 
he is liable to an annoying search; which, 
however, can almost always be evaded, by a 
small fee. Bribery of this sort is so usual, . 
that the whole fiscal-gang in this state, from 
the lowest to the highest, it is believed, parti- 
cipate in such gains : but passports must be 
regular, or he will be detained and vexaliously 
delayed on his journey. J ust outside the town 
there is a comfortable inn. 

Hitherto, in all places on this route, the 
French or Italian franc has been current; so 
also it is here; but as the money of Tuscany 
will be more generally employed in the Slates, 
it i& necessary to notice its relative value to the 
pound sterling, which is usually about 44 
paul8 ; and this sort of money will here be 
found the most convenient for keeping accounts 
of expenditure. 


5 Quattrini 1 Grazia. 

3 ' do 1 Soldo. 

8 Grazie 1 Paul. 

10 Pauls 1 Scudo or Franciscono. 

VO do. ...... .,... 1 Zecchino. 

do 1 Ruspone 


By the tariiT for posting in the states of Tus- 
cany, the traveller pays, 

• • * « 
For each horse, 5 pauls per post. 

' — each postilion, - 3 do. <lo. 

- — ostler, at each post, J paul. 
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The regulations with regard to the sort of 
carriages and number of postilions are nearly 
the same as those in France. 

The country between Sarzana and Lucca, 
except in two or three places, is generally flat ; 
the road skirts the bases of the lofty hills, 
which stretch away to the Appennines, and 
lies through a country rich in vin$s and olive 
grounds: considerable quantities of oil are ex- 
ported from Lucca. The post-house of Mon- 
trcmito is near the little port (the only one in 
the Lucchese slates) of Viarcggio; a direct 
road leads through it fromPietra Santa to Pisa, 
across marshes heavily afflicted with the curse 
of malarlh. 

Lucca is situated in a rich plain, almost sur- 
rounded by the Appennines : its inhabitants are 
numerous in this little capital of a little stale; 
and their character has given a cognomen to 
their city, Lucca the Industrious : the ramparts 
form an agreeable promenade; but as there is 
little to sec at Lucca, few travellers rest there : 
the Croce de Malta is a good inn. 

One of the finest works of Fra Bartolomeo 
is to be seen in the church of the Dominican 
Convent — the Assumption of the Virgin : it is 
a picture of most deserved celebrity : an en- 
graving from it has just been completed by an 
English artist, Mr. Sanders. Lucca is a very 
rare exception to the rule, that idleness and Ca- 
tholicism are inseparably connected ; for though 
the Lucchese are laborious and skilful, their 
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minds are sunk lo the lowest superstition : few 
travellers have walked about Lucca with a va- 
let de place, who have not had pointed out to 
them, if they went (• the church of the Au- 
gustins, a stone, wi#a hole in it, crossed by 
iron bars, into which sunk spontaneously the 
ashes of a man who had been burnt, for having 
thrown, in a fit of drunkenness or passion, a 
stone at a picture of the Virgin : blood issued 
from the picture where it had been struck ; 
and for this sacrilege the drunken victim was 
burnt, and his ashes placed on this spot : the 
earth sank beneath the accursed dust : the hole, 
which remains to prove the truth of the story, 
the priests pronounce, and the Lucchese be- 
live it to be — bottomless. 

At the distance of about twelve miles from 
the city, and by a beautiful drive up the valley 
of the Serchio, amidst forest of chestnut and 
olive trees, and specked with villas and con- 
vents, are situated the baths of Lucca ; the 
road passes by Marlia, a beautiful royal villa ; 
and by three bridges, remarkable for their 
elevation, form, and situation, which are tra-^ 
versed in the route to the hot baths : they are 
situated in a mountain-side, where the chest- 
nut woods afford shade, and the elevation of 
the site enables the visitor, during the heat of 
summer, to enjoy , fresh and delicious air in 
comparative coolness : here are excellent esta- 
blishments for lodging families, living e n pen- 
sion, and a good hotel ; and in the season, 

* 
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the summer, many English families leave 
other places in Italy, particularly Rome and 
Florence, to enjoy here the freshness of na- 
ture, which is denied tb them in crowded 
cities and healed plains.# 

" Lucca to Pisa, 2-J- posts, from Turin, 51 posts. 

/ 

On leaving the plain of Lucca, the road 
lies through a narrow valley to enter upon 
the plain in wich Pisa is situated. Between 
the two cities, the high route passes by the 
’ baths of St. Julian, generally called the baths 
of Pisa. The temperature of the water is 
not so high as that of Lucca, but its mineral 
qualities are considered more active and sa- 
lutary, and the baths are much frequented. 
At Pisa, the Albergo dell Ussero is an ex- 
cellent establishment. The traveller is always 
attended from the port to the inn by a cus- 
tom-house officer, who expects to receive a 
fee of four or five pauls. A visit to Pisa is 
generally anticipated with pleasure, and dis- 
appointment rarely follows. Historical and 
poetical associations with objects of great in- 
terest there, make the present slate of so- 
litude and silence to which this city has sunk, 

. more impressive, perhaps, than in the days 
of its rivalry with Fair Florence. 

There are few spots more striking than that 
at Pisa, in the Piazza, whence the visitor 
looks at once upon the Baptistry, the Duomo, 
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the Campo Santo, and the Leaning Tower. 
The singular forms of the buildings, and the 
grotesque character of the. architecture, arrest 
his attention, and he proceeds to examine 
them with feelings which are strangely com- 
pounded of awe and curiosity. The style of 
their architecture has been called “ German- 
Gothic,” and “ Greco-Arabo-Pisano but 
twenty other epithets could convey no idea 
of it. The Baptistry and Campanile are se- 
parate from the Cathedral or Buomo, which 
is the oldest of these structures. It- was 
begun in the eleventh century, under the su- 
perintendence of Buschelto, a Greek. Its 
richness is grotesque, and made up of odd 
columns of marble, granite, and porphyry. 
Within the church are seventy-four lofty 
columns : the greater number are granite ; 
the rest, valuable marble. They appear to 
have been procured from the ruins of former 
temples, for they are not matched in height, 
yet they have been well adapted to their 
present situation. Some of the capitals might 
suggest elegant forms to modern architects. 
The high altar is enriched with ancient mar- 
bles, jaspers, and lapis lazuli. Here are pre- 
served, in a sarcophagus, the remains of a 
Saint Ranieri, whose especial protection is 
claimed by the Pisans. There are many pio* 
tures in the church, but not one of any dis- 
tinguished merit. The doors at the eastern 
entrance are very fine, deserving the attention 
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of every traveller, and of all the praise that 
has been bestowed upon them. They were 
designed and modelled by Giovanni de Bo- 
logna, and cast in bronze by Portigiani. The 
-compartments contain subjects in relief taken 
from the life of the Madonna and the life of 
Christ. 

The Baptistry was begun in the twelfth 
century. Within it, vast columns of granite, 
circularly arranged, support a circle of pi- 
astres, upon which rests the cupola. The 
font is enriched with mosaics : it contains one 
basin large enough for the immersion of adults, 
and four smaller ones for infants. The pulpit, 
by Nicolo Pisano, is rich in marbles and bassi- 
relievii 

The Campanile, or Tower, declines so 
much out of the perpendicular, that it is known 
throughout the world as the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa. It is circular, with an elevation of 
one hundred and ninety feet to the rails of the 
upper gallery, whieh overhangs the base fif- 
teen English feet. It is composed of eight 
galleries, each surrounded by columns of 
marble and granite, whence arches spring, 
which support the entablatures of each gal- 
lery : above two hundred columns are thus 
employed. The irpmense number used in 
these remarkable buildings, and which have 
evidently aided in the construction of former 
edifices, leaves the observer to wonder where 
they could have been obtained. Stairs lead 
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up to the summit, whence the view of Pisa 
and the surrounding country is very fine. On 
the highest gallery is placed a bell, rung 
on all occasions of public alarm for safety 
it is the same that tolled the signal of the 
revolution which led to the dreadful fate of 
Ugolino, immortalised by Dante. Many con- 
jectures upon the cause of the leaning of this 
tower have been offered, and there has been 
no want of absurdity among them. It has 
been stated, that it was purposely built so to 
display the skill of the architect; and still 
more absurd has been the idea, that the eighth 
story, the side of which, though considerably 
overhanging the base, appears slightly to 
deviate from a parallel with the lower sto- 
ries, “ has been added, in later limes, as 
a balance to prevent the whole edifice from 
falling!" Records, as early as the building 
of this tower, are kept ; the date of its com- 
mencement, 1174, is mentioned, and the ar- 
chitects known to be Guglielmo — and Ber- 
nardo Pisano, but no mention of its leaning 
appears ; on the contrary, in one of the early 
frescos in the Campo Santo, which represented 
an eventin the life ofSt. Raniery, the tower was 
painted upright; but it cannot be doubted, 
that the foundation of the tower has settled, 
on one side since its completion, and the lean*, 
ing was too gradual to mark ats period of 
commencement or of rest, and therefore 
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unrecorded. Some have thought that it beganr 
to lean whilst constructing, yet was carried on ; 
but that the architects, or their employers, 
should spend their money upon a' dangerous 
or falling structure, since no one could tell to 
what extent it would lean before the set- 
tlement should support it, are conjectures too* 
ridiculous to entertain. 

The Campo Santo, the most interesting ob- 
ject in the city of Pisa, was erected by the 
Pisan republic in the thirteenth century. It 
was intrusted to the skill of Giovanni Pisano, 
a native sculptor and architect of great cele- 
brity, to raise this beautiful structure. He 
died in 1283 ; but throughout the fourteenth 
century it continued to be enriched and em- 
bellished. Its form is a parallelogram ; and 
in the centre is a place of sacred burial. The 
earth it contains was brought from Jerusalem 
by the Pisan navy. Around the enclosure are 
four corridors or cloisters, lighted from the 
centre by sixty-two Gothic arcade windows 
of great elegance and beauty. On the pave- 
ment, and around the walls of the cloister, 
are arranged more than six hundred tombs of 
marble, which contain the ashes of the noble, 
the learned, the great, and the good, of the 
republic. There are also many ancient sar- 
cophagi, some of which have been brought 
from Greece and Constantinople, and the pe- 
rusal of their inscriptions is very interesting. 
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The sanctity of a burial in such holy ground, 
gave a distinction which was highly paid for 
and prized. 

The walls present a fine scene for studying 
the revival of painting in Italy, for they are 
painted all over in fresco, by Giotto, Orgagno, 
Simone Memmi, and other distinguished pain- 
* ters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
and completed early in the sixteenth, by Be- 
neozzo Gozzoli, whose monument, a tribute of 
• respect from the Pisans, is placed near his 
works. The subjects are from the Scrip- 
tures, and from the traditions of the church. 
Though they are often ill composed and fan- 
tastical, occasional excellence is seen in some 
heads, single figures, and groups, which dis- 
play the elegance of youth, and the dignity of 
old age. An account of these pictures may be 
had at Pisa, ‘ r Descrizionc delle pitlure del 
Campo Santo, etc., presso Nicolo Capurro,” 
and also in the local guide-book of the city. 
The churches of Pisa are generally decorated 
with the pictures of early Pisan painters. No 
works of extraordinary .merit of liter art in 
Italy are found among them, nor in the pa- 
laces; except, perhaps, a Guido in the Lan- 
freducci, and a Sibyl by Guercino in the Casa 
Mceherini. 

Pisa was well known to the Romans. Nero 
visited its baths, and built in the city a temple 
to Diana and a palace ; but though extensive 
foundations have been found, little, except the 
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remains of a vapour- bath near the Lucca Gate, 
can now be traced of the Roman splendour at 
that period. Not far from Pisa is a royal farm, 
situated near a forest of cork and ilex trees, 
and bounded by the sea. Here camels are 
bred, and employed as beasts of burden. They 
are employed to bring wood into the city. 

The Lung d’Arno, those embankments of 
stone, which form the quays of the Arno, ex- 
tend along both sides of the river, forming 
broad streets, the boast of the Pisans. Me- 
dical men do not agree about the favourable 
climate of Pisa for pulmonary complaints ; 
though they generally advocate its being be- 
neficial. 

From Pisa to Leghorn the distance is two 
posts; and few travellers omit to visit this 
free port of Tuscany. A diligence goes daily 
to Leghorn, as well as a passage-boat by the 
canal. The route lies through a plain, rich 
in cultivation, but uninteresting from its flat- 
ness. The chief street, entered from the Porte 
de Pisa, is broad and handsome, and leads 
direct to the harbour. The Locanda di St. 
Marco is a good inn, kept by an Englishman. 

There is not much to observe in Leghorn. 
At the port is a statue of Ferdinand I. ; and 
around its pedestal are crouched four slaves 
in bronze, by G. de Bologna. The works 
in coral and alabaster are usually visited ; 
and for these productions the shops of Leghorn 
are among the most famous. The Jews’ syn- 
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agogue is one of the largest in Europe : this 
is necessary, since one-third of the inhabitants 
of Leghorn are said to be of that persuasion. 
The Protestant burial-ground here has the 
names of some Englishmen of note among 
its records of the dead ; those of Smollet and 
Francis Horner are looked upon with sym- 
pathy. Leghorn possesses one of the largest 
harbours in the Mediterranean. The mole 
extends a mile and a half into the sea. The 
establishment of this port is a monument of 
the wise policy of the Medici family; who, 
by making it free, soon gained an extensive 
commerce, and added greatly to the riches of 
the Tuscans. Even now the merchants of 
Leghorn can make a greater display of wealth 
than the poor nobility of the Stale, who 
shrink from the comparison, and few are 
seen here. The Lazarettos are fine buildings ; 
and the chief promenade is on the road which 
leads to them. The magazines of oil, an im- 
portant article of commerce from this port, 
are worth a visit. It is contained in vast 
.tanks, formed of thick slabs of slate. 

It is important to English travellers to 
know, that sending goods and packages to 
England from this place has peculiar advan- 
tages. They are conveyed cheaper and * 
quicker from Leghorn than from either Genoa 
or Naples. The freight at the former place is 
la. Zd. per cubic foot; and vessels sail once 
month or more frequently from this port 
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to England. The freight at Genoa and Na- 
ples is 2 8 . per foot; and vessels are oflen six 
months wailing for a cargo at Genoa; so that 
it is better to send to Leghorn for shipment to 
England, than to any other port on the Ita- 
lian coast; and a consignment to the care of 
Messrs. P. Senn and Co. receives every at- 
tention. 


PisatoFornacette, 

Caste! del Bosco, 
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There is a direct road to Florence from 
Leghorn, which falls into the road from Pisa 
to the capital, at Fornacette. * 

The whole course of the route from Pisa 
lies on the left bank of the Arno, through a 
beautiful valley, richly picturesque, and luxu- 
riant in vegetation, — the eelebraled Val d’Ar- 
no. No line of road in Italy, of the same 
length, presents so much appearance of indus- 
try and comfort. Well-built houses, well- 
dressed people, peasantry fine in form, inde- 
pendent ih look and character, and intelligent 
in expression. Yet, throughout this valley 
prevails the monstrous anomaly of crowds of 
loathsome beggars that assail the traveller at 
every post-house, or howl their supplications 
so as to destroy the enjoyment of the pros- 
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pects, or drown the observations to which: 
they would give rise, as his carriage slowly 
ascends every little hill between Pisa and 
Florence. : 

The chief employment of the women of this 
valley is the manufacture of the straw hats 
known by the name of Leghorn. They are 
made of a sort of straw, cultivated expressly 
for this purpose by sowing wheat very thick 
in poor lands, and cutting it before it ripens. 
The fine straw thus obtained, was long sup- 
posed to be a peculiar grass, which the 
Tuscans strove to keep a secret ; but Eng- 
land is now almost entirely supplied by its 
owm growth and manufacture, for which it 
is chiefly indebted to the Society of Arts, which 
collected information, and strongly urged the 
attention of the straw-hat makers and the 
public to the facilities afforded in England of 
superseding this foreign trade. The destruc- 
tion of the Leghorn hat trade in the English 
market, and change of fashion in France, 
have seriously lessened the value of such 
labour in the Val d’Arno. 

Near La Scala, a road leads to Sienna by 
Poggibonsi, considerably shortening the road 
to those who would avoid Florence on their 
way to Rome. Another road has lately been 
made from Pisa to Sienna by Volterra, one of 
the most ancient cities in Italy. 

The 1 jrge villages, or rather towns, between 
Pisa and Florence abound in good inns, but 
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these have not been chosen as the post-sta- 
tions, which are without accommodation, and 
miserable enough. Empoli is rich and po- 
pulous, and has large manufactories of earth- 
enware. At Monte Lupo, vases in terra 
cotta are made, and the inhabitants pretend 
that this place has had an establishment for 
such wares from the time of the Etruscans. 
Near Ambrogiana there is a country resi- 
dence of the Grand Duke. 

The approach to Florence by the Val 
d’Arno is the least favourable direction in 
which the city can be seen ; and, in fact, it 
cannot well be distinguished until the tra- 
veller is close upon it ; when the cupola of 
the Duomo, and the Campanile, the tower of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, and other domes, tow r - 
ers, and churches, rise above the trees of the 
Cascini ; andFiesole, on its mountain, backed 
by the Appennines, completes the picture. 

The most celebrated inn in Florence, per- 
haps in the world, is SchneiderfTs Hotel ; but 
the New York, the Europa, the Pellicano, and 
many other excellent inns, leave the traveller 
the choice of situation rather than of accommo- 
dation. SchneiderfTs is situated close to the 
Ponte alia Carraja, and is almost the first inn 
arrived at from the Pisa road by the Val d Ar- 
no, which enters Florence at the Porta di St. 
Fridiano, where the custom-house officers of 
the Sovrano being licensed to annoy, demand 
a bribe for the traveller’s escape, which it will 
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be wise to comply with, to avoid a tedious 
and vexatious search of luggage. 

It is desirable to get at once, at Molini’s or 
any other respectable bookseller’s, a guide- 
book to the sights of Florence. It is the best 
way of obtaining the latest and most certain 
information of the changes or regulations 
which occasionally occur in the arrangements 
of those places and objects of public interest 
which, in this celebrated city, are so nume- 
rous and attractive. The first place usually 
visited is the Royal Gallery in the Palazzo 
Ducale, one of the most sacred deposits of 
Art, Supposing the traveller to be at Sclinei- 
derfFs, by ascending the Lung d’Arno a little 
way, and crossing the light and elegant bridge 
of the Sta. Trinita, the work of Ammanati 
in the sixteenth century, the distance is short 
to the Piazza del Grand Duca; and here some 
of the wonders of art in Florence present 
themselves in the Piazza, and in the Loggia 
dei Lanzi : here, open to the day, are the 
Judith and llolofernesby Donatello, the Per- 
seus by Benevcnulo Cellini, and the fine 
group in marble of the Sabines, as it is usually 
called, by Giovanni de Bologa. In the Piazza 
is an equestrian statue of Cosmo the First, 
and a fountain with a colossal statue of Nep- 
tune; the latter in questionable taste. From 
the Palazzo Vecchio rises a magnificent tower, 
which, together with the palace, is in the 
severe style of the thirteenth century, so 
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common in Italy. Flanking the steps of this 
gloomy structure are two statues; — on one 
side, David, by M. Angelo; and on the other, 
Hercules slaying Cacus, by Bandinelli. 

The Royal Gallery in the Fabbrica degli 
Ufizi, is arranged through different vestibules 
and corridors, and cabinets tilled with statues 
and busts, and basi relievi, the wonders of 
art; though none of any period more beauti- 
ful than the Mercury poised on the breath of 
a Zephyr, by G. he Bologna. Cabinet after 
cabinet is shewn, filled with the most beauti- 
ful bronzes and vases; then the Hall of 
Niobe, containing the celebrated figures of a 
classical group found at Rome, near the Porta 
Oslicnsis. The Cabinet of Inscriptions, the 
Cabinelof Egyptian Antiquities, and the Cabi- 
net of Gems, of which the splendid vases, ' 
caskets, cups, etc., wrought in ruby, emerald, 
and jasper, and enriched with diamonds and 
pearls, exceed all description. Afterwards, 
the galleries of pictures, distinguished by the 
name of some celebrated painter or school, as 
that of Baroccio from the fine picture by him 
which it contains, called the Madonna del 
Popolo ; then the gallery of the Venetian 
school, containing some glorious works by 
Titian; the galleries of the Tuscan, the Dutch, 
the Flemish, and the French schools; and 
that of the Portraits of painters, generally by 
themselves. Many are of English artists; 
among them that of Reynolds will be proudly 
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Tecognised. Next to this portrait is one of a 
young artist, placed in that situation at his 
especial request, which was made by him to 
the president of the Accademia della Belle 
Arte, the Senator Alessandri, because he said. 
Sir Joshua had married his mother's sister! 

At length The Tribune. Here is the Venus 
de Medici, of whom more rave about than 
feel that exquisite beauty, which is not instant- 
ly appreciable in this celebrated statue. 
The high order of her delicate and beauti- 
ful proportions can only be understood from 
the frequent study and comparison of other 
fine female forms in art and in nature; but 
the cant of connoisseurshif) has been more 
unblushingly uttered upon ‘this statue than, 
perhaps, upon any other in the world ; for, 
beautiful in perfection as the body is, the 
head has neither an actual nor ideal elevation 
of character: the face is feebly small, and 
devoid of all character and expression that 
can be associated with Venus, or with a beauti- 
ful woman. 

Here, too, is the light and elegant statue of 
the Apollino, the Dancing Fawn, the Knife 
Grinding Slave, the Group of the Wrestlers, 
and others, forming an assemblage of sculpture 
unequalled except in the Vatican. The visitor, 
however, perceives within the Tribune the 
rival productions of a sister art, which at least 
divides the interest felt by the observer with 
the productions of the chisel. Here are con- 
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cenlraled some of the most beautiful pictures 
by Titian, Michael Angelo, Guido, Guerchino, 
Correggio, and Raphael. Among the works 
of the latter is the Fornarina, “celebrated," 
says a guide-book, “ for her attachment to 
Raphael," but more so for his affection toiler. 
Scandal has taken strange liberties with his 
memory; but, except his intimacy with the 
baker’s daughter, which began almost with 
his arrival in Rome, and continued to his 
death, a fixed and unaltered affection, not a 
single imputation to sustain the charge of 
reckless gallantry, of which he has been ac- 
cused, can be traced. 

The head of the Fornarina is carefully and 
finely painted ;«and in as much as a woman 
is infinitely to he preferred to a goddess by 
matter-of-fact sensible people, the mistress of 
Raphael has more genuine admirers Ilian (he 
mistress of Mars. No one room in the world 
contains such treasures of art as the Tribune 
of the Palazzo de Gran Duca at Florence; 
and it does not require the cant of dealers in 
virtu to induce the unreserved expression of 
admiration which the works it contains draw 
forth from visitors, who, with exceedingly 
good sense and sound judgment on most 
subjects upon art, too often shrink from an 
avowal of opinion, which they are more 
competent to give than the impudent and com- 
mon-place descanters upon schools, and 
masters, and manners, in painting. 
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One. of Ihe cabinets in this palace contains 
a collection of original drawings by M. Angelo, 
Raphael, and other eminent painters: it is an 
unrivalled collection ; but to see it, an especiat 
order must be obtained, which is procured 
with much difficulty. 

The next celebrated collection in Florence 
is that contained in the Pilli Palace, the re- • 
sidcnce of the Sovrano. Here are some ex- 
quisite pictures by Raphael and by Titian. 
Among the works <?f the former are the Ma- 
donna della Seggiola , portraits of Julius XI. /~v 
and Leo X. ; and, by Titian, a beautiful picture ' 
of a female, called his slave, and portraits of, 
some of the Medici family. Hyppollilo lives c 
in the canvass : these stern men of earlier time^Tr’ ^ 
are exhibited to posterity by the genius of ^ 
Titian with a truth and power which leaves, ^ 
his skill in portraiture, unrivalled by the 
painters of any age or country. In the Pitti 
Palace is placed the Venus of Canova : she * 
differs from her rival in the Tribune as a 
French Venus would differ from a Greek 
Venus. The Boboli Gardens, attached to 
this palace, arc open to the public on Sundays 
and Thursdays ; they are beautifully situated, 
and from many points present fine views of 
the city. • 

The chief features of the Museum of Na- 
tural History, which distinguishes itfrom other 
museums, is the collection of wax models of 
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subject in botany and morbid anatomy, by 
the Cav. F. Fontana: the latter, though so 
celebrated, are not superior, if equal, to those 
by air Charles Bell and other anatomists who 
model in our own country— but then we have 
no public collection. The filthy and dis- 
gusting representations of the charnel-house 
and the horrors of the plague, by the Abbate 
.Lumbo, form, if not the chief attraction in 
this museum, the things longest remembered ; 
but they are sickening and offensive, without 
rendering the least service to science or to 
society, and seem to have been the production 
of a morbid maniac. 

The churches of Florence teem with in- 
teresting objects and associations, though the 
buildings in the Piazza del Duomo do not 
impress the observer in the same way that 
the similar structures at Pisa do : there is even 
a ridiculous effect produced by the bizarre 
appearance of the cathedral incrusted with 
■white and black marble, like Harlequin in 
mourning. It contains some busts of the 
worthies of Florence; some mosaics; and a 
pieta, the last work of M. Angelo. The Cam- 
panile is a fine structure, three hundred Eng- 
lish feet high, close to the Duomo: it was 
designed by Giotto. The baptistry has the 
celebrated bronze doors by Ghiberti, of which 
M. Angelo said, that “ they were worthy of 
being the gates of Paradise.” John de Bo- 
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logna’s, at Pisa, were not then cast, or he 
might have paused to consider which was the 
most worthy. 

While in the Piazza del Duomo the visitor 
should search for a grand work of M. Angelo, 
which is in the court of a private house on the 
eastern side of the Duomo : it was there when 
the author last visited Florence : it is a colossal 
lozza of St. Peter, half created from the block. 
Nothing can be more grand and spirited than 
the conception ; and the execution marks the 
usual progress of his works in sculpture: un- 
confined by the slow and mechanical means of 
removing the extraneous marble, and impatient 
of bringing to light the statue which his mind 
saw within the block, he cut away, until ac- 
cidentally removing too much, the irreparable 
injury to his plan destroyed the power of pro- 
ducing what he w ished ; and he left this, as he 
has left fifty others, a monument of his genius, 
his impatience, and his fastidiousness. 

The Santa Croce is one of the most sacred 
depositories of the dead in Italy. This church, 
which is one of the largest in Florence, con- 
tains the tombs of Michael Angelo, of Galileo, 
of Alfieri, of Aretino, of Filicajo, and others, 
whose ashes occupy here a few feet of earth, 
but whose minds have willed the world. Ga- 
lileo’s heretical discourses led to the exclusion 
of his remains from consecrated ground 
until a century after his death, when his 
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bones were admitted within the walls of the 
Santa Croce. 

The church of the SS. Annunciata is famous 
for possessing, among other fine pictures by 
Andrea del Sarto, the celebrated fresco of the 
Madonna del Sacco, the finest of his works : 
his great merit as a painter cannot fairly be 
appreciated out of Florence. 

Among the most interesting of the works of 
art in this city are the frescos, which mark the 
progress of painting from Giotto to Masaccio, 
Some of the finest of these are in the Sassetti 
Chapel of the Chiesa di S. Trinita, by Ghir- 
landajo ; the subjects are painted from the life 
of St. Francisco of Assisi ; those by Masaccio 
represent the life of St. Peter, and are to be 
found in the Chapel of the S. M. del Carmine. 
These surprising works formed a school of study 
to M. Angelo and to Raphael ; the latter adopt- 
ed from Masaccio the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve, a subject which he painted in the 
Loggia of the Vatican ; and from another of 
these frescos, the Paul preaching at Athens, 
in one of his cartoons. Sometime since, Mo- 
lini, of Florence, published a set of engravings 
from these frescos. 

The Church of Santa Maria Novella is a 
fine building, with a strikingly beautiful in- 
terior. It contains the earliest of Cimabue’s 
works, and many fine pictures, in which the 
postumes of the middle ages may be studied. 
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The w alls of Ihe cloisters of the convent at- 
tached to the church are painted in fresco ; and 
a head in one of the pictures is pointed out as 
that of Laura, the mistress of Petrarch. There 
is a Spezieria in this convent, celebrated for 
the medicines, perfumes, and essences, which 
are prepared and sold there. 

The Chapel of the Medici, attached to the 
■ Church of San Lorenzo, is the last home of 
the merchant princes of Florence. A mau- 
soleum, upon which two millions sterling have 
been already spent, singularly exhibiting costli- 
ness which is not rich, and meanness which 
such expense has made more striking. The 
greater part within, is encrusted with porphy- 
ries, jaspers, and lapis lazuli, yet producing no 
splendour , and Ihe bare uncovered bricks of 
the upper part of the building strangely con- 
trast with the extravagance of the pavement 
below. The ante-chapel contains the tombs 
of Lorenzo and Giulio de Medici, by Michael 
Angelo, with his celebrated recumbent figures ; 
and also a fine group of the Madonna and Child 
unfinished, as nearly all are here of his works 
in sculpture. 

The Laurenlian Library contains objects of 
great interest. The celebrated Pandects of 
Justinian, which the Pisans are said to have 
brought from Amalfi, where they were disco- 
vered ; a Virgil of the third century, of which 
Forsyth in 1802 says, “ This celebrated book, 
which had been formerly stolen and re-stolen, 
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disappeared during Ihe late war, and is now 
lost for ever to Florence : ” but it has been re- 
covered. Early copies of Dante and Boccacio, 
nearly contemporary with their authors; very 
early Biblical MSS., and the MS. narrative of 
the journey of Cosmo I. in France, England, 
Holland, Spain, etc. One object never fails 
to be regarded with interest : in a crystal vase 
is the fore-finger of Galileo, pointed upwards. 

Many of the private palaces possess galleries 
of fine pictures : the collection in the Gerini is 
the most valuable. 

If the season be favourable, the promenade 
in the Cascini, or royal forms, near the city 
on the right bank of the Arno, after the heat 
of a summer’s day, is a source of delicious en- 
joyment : it is usually crowded with company 
who saunter amidst groves fragrant with sweet 
flowers and shrubs, cheered by the songs of 
hundreds of nightingales, and lit up by myriads 
of fire— Hies. 

The country around Florence is most beau- J 
liful ; and excursions, especially to Fiesoleand 
Vallombrosa, should, if the traveller have 
lime, not be neglected. Nor should he omit 
to see the manly game of Pallone played ; it is 
now almost peculiar to Florence, and may 
usually be seen without the Porta Pinli. It 
was an ancient Roman game, requiring great 
skill and vigour, by which a large, inflated 
ball made of leather is struck over a line which 
divides the players : the blow is given from 
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the fore arm, which is shielded by a wooden 
guard, covered with knobs, into which the 
arm is thrust. 

Whilst the traveller is in Florence, it is 
desirable that he should know, that many ar- 
ticles, the possession of which he may consi- 
der comforts, can be had there of Mr. Love; 
• such as, genuine English medicines, drugs, 
and soda powders, from Savory and Moore ; 
stationary, papers, colours, pencils, sketch- 
books, etc. from Waller of Fleet-street ; and 
other goods from the first houses in London. 

i 
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CHAPTER VI. 

%■ 

Lascia Passare for the Roman S’afro. — Routes to Rome.— 

Camaldoli. — Val de Chiana Arezzo. — Cortona. — Frou* 

tier. — Money. — Lake of Thrasymene. — B« gears. — 
Perugia. — Foligno — Cfytumnus. — Spoleto.— Terut.— Yal 
1 N*ra. — Campagua de Koma. — Porta del Populo. 

Before leaving Florence, or if (he stay there 
19 likely to be too short, even before arriving 
there, the traveller should send to Torlonia, 
or any other banker to whom he is accre- 
dited at Rome, to desire that a Lasciare Pas- 
ture may be forwarded to the frontier by 
which he intends entering the Papal States ; 
if by the Sienna road, at Ponte Centino ; and 
if by Perugia, at the Monte Spelonca ; and 
also another to be left at ihe Porta del Populo 
on entering Rome : it will save delay and ex- 
amination of luggage, particulaily in Rome, 
where a visit to the Dogana de Terra, to be 
searched, instead of going to the hotel at 
once, is an annoyance which should be 
avoided. 
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Pontassieve, Imposts, from Florence, J* posts. 
Incisa, 1* do. , do. 3 do. 

. San Giovanni, 1 do. do. 4 do. 

Levane, i do. * do. 5 do. 
Pontecino, 1 do. * do. •' 6 do. 

Arezzo, 1 do. do. 7 do. 

There are two roads from Florence to 
Home ; that by Sienna is the shortest by 4| 
posts, but it is the least interesting. It is 
usual to go to Rome from Florence by one 
road, and return by the other ; in going, that 
by Perugia is generally preferred ; this as- 
cends the Upper Val d’Arno by a fine road on 
the right bank of the river, and follows the 
course of a considerable detour of the Arno to 
Incisa, where it crosses the river and falls into 
another road that leads direct from Florence to 
Incisa, through San Donato, which, though it 
is the shortest, is not so much followed, as it 
avoids the Val d’Arno until it reach Incisa ; it 
is also more hilly. The drive by Pontassieve is 
very beautiful : the mountains which bound 
the valley approach nearer : the wooded hills 
round Vallombrosa,,and the mountain-ridge 
which separates the traveller from Camal- 
doli; are rich and beautiful features in the 
landscapes of the valley, which is highly 
cultivated, and abounds in neat villas and 
villages. 

The Arno is crossed at Incisa, a little town 
where the patrimonial property of the family 
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of Petrarch gives to the town an importance 
in the eyes of its inhabitants of which they 
rarely fail to boast. The road thence conti- 
nues on the left bank of the Arno through 
Figline, San Giovanni, and Montevarchi, 
amidst scenes of great richness, and a luxu- 
riance of vegetation scarcly surpassed else- 
where in Italy. The mountain-slopes pro- 
duce some of the finest wines ; and the 
proprietors appear to be opulent and inde- 
pendent. These are seen to advantage on 
the market-days, especially at Montevarchi, 
the largest of these bourgs, or, as they are 
called, paesi. The road then traverses La- 
vane, and gradually leaves the Arno on the 
left* A basin in the Appennines, formed be- 
tween the great chain and the Monte Pralo- 
Magno, in which lies the source of the Arno, 
encloses in its deep and secluded recesses the 
famous Convents of Camaldoli and La Verna ; 
places of pilgrimage to the lovers of wild and 
picturesque scenery, but too far removed and 
difficult of access for common-place sight- 
hunters. Vallombrosa, situated on the steep 
slopes of the Monte Prato-Magno, towards 
Florence, and distant from the city only about 
eighteen miles, is frequently visited. The 
singular beauty of thq scenery within its pre- 
cincts, and of the views from it, especially 
from the Hermitage of Paradisino, richly re- 
pay the visitor for the trouble of going there. 
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The course of the Arno, from its source, is at 
first towards the south-east ; afterwards, 
flanking the mountain, it passes round its 
base, and for a long way, from Levane to 
Pontassieve, follows a course generally north- 
west. 

AtPratantico, near Arezzo, the road crosses 
the Canal Maestro della Chiano, which de- 
scends to the Arno through the beautiful Val - 
Chiana, now the most fertile land in Tuscany, 
though before the formation of the canal it 
was a pestilential marsh ; it was thus drained 
by order of Pope Clement VII. Shortly after 
the traveller reaches Arezzo, a town of great 
antiquity, famed as the birth-place of many 
distinguished men, — Maicenas, Petrarch, Va- 
sari, Leonardo Arentino, the historian, Guido, 
the inventor of musical notation ; and of 
worthless great, a still longer list. The pride 
of the Arelins in the names associated with 
their country, is strangely displayed by hono- 
rary tablets, seen in almost every street, upon 
houses, inscribed with the names of those 
who were born, or had lived there. One is 
to a “ Mar diene Borro, il terrore dei Tur- 
chi another, “ Qui Melpomene educo V in- 
comparibile Sgricci.” .The Loggia, in which 
is the oustom-house, and the church of St. 
Maria della Pieve, are the works of Vasari. 

In a vast chapel adjoining the cathedral arc 
two immense pictures : one by Sabatelli, Abi- 
gail meeting David ; and the other, the finest 
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work of modern art in Italy, Judith showing 
the head of Holofernes, by Benvenuto.* 

The neighbourhood of Arezzo produces a 
rich and delicious wine, the Aliatico, which is 
obtained from the half dried grape, yet is sold 
for two or three crazie (a penny or three half- 
pence) a bottle, 


Castigiione Firentino, 
Cainuscia. 

Casa del piano, 

La Magioue, 

Perugia, 


IJ 

post, 

from Florence, f 1 losts. 

3 

4 

do. 

do. 

1 » 
• 4 

do. 

H 

do. 

do. 

Hi 

do. 

i 

do. 

do-. 

Ilf 

do. 

H 

do. 

do. 

It* 

do. 


» 

The same rich and beautiful character of 
6cenery accompanies the traveller as he ad- 
vances to Camuscia. The ancient Etruscan 
town of Cortona, which is seen perched high 
above him on the left, on a hill enriched with 
forest trees, is worth a visit, if it be only to 
examine its Cyclopean walls, and enjoy the 
view from them, which extends even to the 
Mediterranean : the ascent, however, is dif- 
ficult, and occasions so much delay, thalfew are 
gratified by going there ; but all w ho can ac- 
complish it will be rewarded. From Ca- 
muscia, a road branches off to the right, which 


*' * Of these pictures the flippant Lady M. remarks, “ Its 
Trails are decorated by some of the disciples of the modern 
school of Lomliardy ! and depicted with templing Abigails 
and tempted Davids, with too much fidelity to the frailty of 
boih for the walls of a church.” — *• Of all the cants that are 
canted in this canting world, ” fee. &c. , 
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leads to Chiusi, formerly Clusium, an Etrus- 
can city, the residence of Porsenna ; and to 
Montepuician where “ *7 re del vino ” is grown. 
When obtained in perfection, this wine is the 
finest in the world. Soon after leaving Ca- 
muscia, the last village of Tuscany, Ossaja, is 
passed, and the road ascends the Monte Spe- 
lonca, where there is the customhouse, on 
the frontiers of the Papal Stales. Here the 
Lascia Passare is necessary to avoid a search, 
though his Holiness’s officers take bribes as 
readily as those of other slates. 

On arriving in the Roman Slates, the money 
again varies; and, 


10 Baiocchi equal to 

1 Paul 

10 Pauls 

do. 

1 Scudo, or Dollar. 

32 

<Io. 

do. 

’ 1 Doppia. 

44 

do. 

do. 

1 Old Louis d’Or. 

37 

do. 

do. 

1 Napoleon. ' 

44 

do. 

do. 

1 Pound Sterling, 


The regulations for posting aro the same as 
in Tuscany, except that the postilions are 
allowed by tarif three and* a half pauls. per 
post. 

The views from the descent are heightened 
by the waters of the Lake of. Thrasymene. 
Beyond it lies the range of Monlipulciano, 
and on the left the snowy mountains of Si- 
billa. The whole character of the objects 
around are of surpassing beauty ; and, as as- 
sociated with the eventful advance upon Roma 
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by Hannibal, and Ihe victory of Thrasymene, 
of intense interest. Ossaja, said to be thu 
burial place of thousands of the slain, and the 
little stream of Sanguinetta transmitting the 
horrors of that eventful battle in its name to 
posterity, are looked upon as will be, in some 
future lime, the field of Waterloo. The note 
on the battle of Thrasymene to Childe Harold, 
canto iv., admirably describes its localities. 

These associations with the history of Home 
in misfortune, which accompany the first steps 
made in her now limited territory, accord 
with the degradation in which her people are 
in the presentday found. The squalid wretches 
who infest the traveller with the display of 
loathsome diseases to excite compassion and 
obtain charily, no sooner receive the poor 
pittance than a filthy monk extorts a part 
from the miserable wretch who has obtained 
it. Already the beggars have become worse 
than in Tuscany; and the traveller has left 
behind him the appearance of independence 
in any of the people. 

Passing through some lovely scenes in de- 
scending to the lake, the road continues along 
its shores, and through the miserable little 
villages of Passignauo and Torricclla; it then 
ascends to the poslhouse of La Magionc. The 
views from the ascent, looking back, are very 
beautiful : the broad expanse of the lake below, 
the rich woods on the mountain-slopes, and 
|he distant hills which the traveller hasskirted, 
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form a charming landscape. From LaMagione, 
the road descends steeply to the valley of the 
Caina, which it traverses; it then, rising to- 
wards Perugia, whose massive fortress seems to 
threaten all who approach, the city is enter- 
ed by a road so steep, that bullocks, are always 
employed to aid the post-horses in reaching 
the gates. From its commanding situation the 
views looking out upon the surrounding valleys 
are enchanting. It is placed on the ridge of a 
tnountain that divides the Val de Caipa from 
the valley of the Tiber, w hich is first seen here. 
La Posta is the only good ihn at Perugia. 

The Hotel de Ville is a curious specimen of 
architecture of the fifteenth century.^ 1 The 
Cathedral is handsome, but without any impor- 
tant picture by the native painter, Pietro 
Perugino; who, though he has great intrinsic 
merit, owes a large share of his fame to his 
having been the master of Raphael. In the 
Cambia, or exchange of the town, there are 
some frescos of great merit, by Pietro : the 
finest of them is a picture of the Prophets and 
Sibyls: in this there is a portrait of Raphael, 
a handsome boy, as the prophet Daniel. Of 
the merits of Pietro as a painter, a strange dif- 
ference of opinion eiists : the modern Germans 
make him their model, and consider that 
Raphael became worse and w r orse as a painter 
from the moment he threw' off the trammels 
w r hich the dry manner of his master had im-? 
posed upon him. * 


* 
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Perugia was one of the ancient Etrurian 
cities : it became a Roman colony seven cen- 
turies before the Christian era. 


St. Maria degli 1 * 

Angelli, j 1 P° 8t 

from Florence 

14j- posts. 

Foligno, I do. 

do. 

If | do. 

La Veue, , • 1 do. 

do. 

I(A do. 

Spoleto, . 1 do.. 

i - 

<• do. 

* . « t , 

IV 4 do. 


The" descent from P'erugia towards the 
Vale of the Tiber is as steep as on the side 
towards Foligno. Having traversed the valley, 
the road crosses the Chiascia, and ascends by 
the Valley of the Topino, tributaries to the 
Tiber, towards the hamlet, and the Church 
of St. Maria degli Angelli. The latter, one of 
the finest wwks of Vignola, from which the 
hamlet takes its name, was destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1831, and its interior is now a 
fearful mass of ruins. On the left of the road 
is seen Assisi, the birth-place of St. Farncis 
and of Metastasio : its convents and monasteries 
have a grand imposing appearance; and to 
travellers not pressed for time, a visit to it will 
afford gratification, especially to antiquaries, 
as there are the fine remains of a Temple of 
Minerva, now the Church of San Filippini. 
Before arriving at Foligno, the route passes by 
the town of Spello, the ancient Hispellum, to 
which the Emperor Constantine, in the year 
32 A, at the requestor the inhabitants, gave llio 
name of Flavia Constans. On one side of the 
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gate is an inscription, “ Porta Consularia 
Colonia Julia.” Foligno has nothing within 
it to detain the traveller : the celebrated picture 
by Raphael, which was formerly here, has 
been removed to the Gallery of the Vatican. 
Evidence of the injuries to the buildings oc- 
casioned by the recent earthquake, within its 
range, is seen in the numerous temporary 
props against the walls. In Foligno, these 
precautions had still in 1833 an alarming ap- 
pearance. 

From Foligno the road enters the Vale of 
the Clitumnus, Ihrcujeh which that bright and 
beautiful stream meanders. Such milk-white 
cattle are still seen as were here formerly 
reared for sacrifices. Shortly before arriving 
at the post-house of La Vene, the exquisite 
little temple of white marble, dedicated to the 
river-god Clitumnus, is seen on the right hand 
side of the road which passes at the back of 
the temple, and it is very possible to go by 
without noticing it, as the portico is towards 
the valley, and above the little stream of Cli- 
tumnus. It has been used as a chapel, which, 
since the period of its consecration, has greatly 
tended to preserve it. It is an architectural 
gem, placed in the midst of a scene so Iran- „ 
quil and beautiful, that it might seem to be a 
dream of Paradise, but that the subjects of his 
Holiness destroy the illusion ; and the ob- 
server, who has indulged in a delightful reve- 
rie, is roused by the piteous clamours of a herd 
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of miserable wretches, more starved, filthy, 
diseased, and deformed, than are to be found 
in any other country under heaven. 

The approach to Spolelo offers a rich pro- 
mise of enjoyment to the picturesque traveller, 
in its towers, castles, and forest back-ground ; 
and few places afford so many grand and beau- 
tiful objects for the sketch-book — its old for- 
tress, and its vast aqueduct, one of the loftiest 
known, spanning a ravine in which it is a 
singularly fine object when seen from the 
various heights, make up with the beautiful 
country around them some of the finest land- 
scapes in nature. 

Spoleto (Spoletium) was colonized by the 
Romans above 500 years before Christ. Its 
citizens boast much of their ancestors hav- 
ing repulsed Hannibal after the battle of 
Thrasymene. A gate is still preserved called 
the Porta Fuga, and an inscription records the 
event. The accounts, however, have this dis- 
crepancy : history says he was repulsed, and 
could not enter ; the Spoletines say he was 
driven out, and that the name of this gate 
proves it. La Posta is a good inn at Spoleto. 

Stettura, 1 post, from Florence, 18£ posts. 

Terni, 1 do. do. 19^ do. 

Soon after leaving Spoleto the road winds 
up the Monte Somma,* a tedious ascent, with 

* The elevation of this pass is, on the authority of Sir 
George Shuckburgh, 3738 English feet above the *ea. 
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its never-failing accompaniment, a swarm of 
beggars. When the “ tunte fame l" and 
“ Carita per lagraziadi Dio !” fail, flattery, 
amusingly applied, often succeeds. A set of 
unsuccessful young beggars, having once failed 
here, with the usual cant and cry, to obtain a 
baioccho from the ladies in an English car- 
riage, suddenly slopped, and one of them, 
gazing with rapt admiration, exclaimed, “ Che 
belli occhj ! Ah ! come sono belle questc 
donne Ingleei !” This capital bit of per- 
formance provoked a hearty laugh, and 
loosened the purse-strings. The descent to- 
wards Terni is much wilder than on the other 
side of the mountain ; and the route, nearly 
the whole way to Terni, is through a savage 
but picturesque glen. Few pass through it 
without thinking of its fitness for the haunts 
of banditti ; and not a face or figure is to be 
met in the journey through it, that removes 
the impression. 

i There are several good inns at Terni : the 
Europa is excellent. The moment the tra- 
veller arrives, he is surrounded by appli- 
cants offering their cars and mules for air. 
excursion to the Cadula del Marmore, the ce- 
lebrated cataract, about four or five miles 
distant. The charge at the irtn for a light 
carriage, to take four persons, is thirty-five 
pauls; for the driver six; and if asses be > 
taken to continue the excursion beyond where 
the carriage can be driven, four pauls each, 
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which includes buono mano ; a cicerone for 
the party, who considers his services indis- 
pensable, seven pauls ; to these are to be 
added fifty beggars, whose attendance must 
be bought off. The drive to the falls is very 
fine, especially near the village of Perpigno, 
which is built on a rock in a striking situa- 
tion ; but, from the mean and unglazed win- 
dows, it seems to be inhabited only by the 
poor, the w retched, and, from the appearance 
of its inhabitants, the dishonest. On the left 
of the road, a point commands a fine view of 
the Valley of the Pvera, or Nar, which is very 
picturesque. Beyond the village the road 
ascends the hill, passing some large old olive 
trees, and attains the top of the falls, where 
the scene is strikingly impressive. The vast 
mass of water gushing from its channel into 
the gulf below — the roar, the spray, wreath- 
ing and reeking up from the awful cauldron, 
are most appalling. If the visitor has suffi- 
cient firmness of foot and steadiness of head, 
and the demands are not serious upon either, 
he can descend, by a path which w inds dow n 
among the tufo rocks, formed by the deposit 
of the w aters of the Velino, to a building which 
has been erected opposite to the fall, and 
aboulone hundred feet below its summit, upon 
a jutting rock that overhangs the abyss hun- 
dreds of feet, into which the water falls below. 
There is nothing more fearful to contemplate 
than the roar and the foaming of the waters 
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as they pass the windows of this house in their 
descent. It is “ horribly beautiful.” The 
first epithet applies to the cataract ; the second 
to the Iris, which, whenever the sun shines, 
plays over this gulf of terror. An eternal 
verdure is spread over the rocks, promoted by 
the spray which constantly falls around. From 
the building a path leads down to the valley, 
which can be crossed by a bridge incrusted 
with calcareous deposit. From below, the 
< view of the whole cataract is magnificent; 
The carriage, when the party leaves it to go 
to the top of the fall, is usually directed to 
be driven down into the valley, where it waits 
to take hack the visitors through the grounds 
of the Villa Graziani to Terni. The whole 
scenery of the beautiful Valley of the Nara 
above the town is highly picturesque, each ' 
successive point giving some new and beauti- 
ful landscape to the traveller. This excur- 
sion, which occupies three or four hours, has 
no parallel in the grandeur and beauty of the 
class of objects which it commands ; and in 
describing them, even the pen of Lord Byron 
must be said to have failed. 


Narni, . 1 post, 

Otricoli, * I do. 

Borghetto, do. 

Civita Casteltana, I7 do. 


from Florence, 20j posts, 
do. 21J do. 

^ do. 22 do. 

do. 2*2| do. 


The ruins of the colossal bridge of Augustus 
at Narni, which consisted of three large 
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arches, isa line example of such a Roman struc- 
ture : one vast and lofty arch remains nearly 
perfect. The scenery around Narni, and es- 
pecially near this bridge, is very beautiful. 
The sleep hills on each side of the river are 
richly wooded; and down the stream, seen 
through the noble arch that remains, the Her- 
mitage of St. Casciano rising among the woods, 
is an object of singular beauty. Narni is 
finely situated on a hill commanding an exten- 
sive view of the Valley of the Nera, bounded 
in the distance by the Apennines. Near the 
town the river passes through a deep fissure in 
the rock, the sides of which, in many places, 
have been excavated, and the cells thus formed 
are inhabited. The old lowers and walls of 
Narni are highly picturesque, and come ad- 
mirably into view on leaving it to proceed 
towards Otricoly. 

The route now varies in character; the 
prospect is extensive towards the south ; the 
olive grounds are more numerous ; and irom 
some high ground before reaching Otricoli, 
the Tiber is seen winding its course towards 
Rome. The prospect has a vast extent; tho 
old town is seen on a hill with a few lowers 
and religious houses, and here the first view r 
of Mont Soracte, rising above the Campagna, 
is obtained. Beyond Otricoli the scenes, 
though often beautiful, are less rich than on 
the confines of Tuscany. Before reaching 
Borghetlo, the Tiber is crossed over a fine 
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bridge built by Augustus, whose numerous 
structures of this class certainly entitled him to 
the distinction ^)f Ponlifex Maximus, which 
w'as assumed, and is still borne, by the priest- 
sovereigns of the “ eternal city but, though 
a pope cannot boast of building this bridge, he 
does most pompously of repairing it; and 
many inscriptions indicate that Sixtus V. re- 
stored this fine work. Borghetto is a wretched 
place — an epithet that will apply with justice 
to nearly all the towns and villages in his 
•• llolipess's territory. Situated amidst the 
finest scenes, the heart sickens in looking upon 
the degraded state of man under the curse of 
a government which paralyses his energies. 

On approaching Civila Castellana, the deep 
ravine is observed through which a tributary 
to the Tiber llows. This gorge is crossed by 
a stupendous bridge, which Simond states is 
raised 250 feet above the stream. The effect 
of entering this place over the fearful depths * 
of the ravine, $nd under the dark walls of the 
. town, is impressive, and excites emotions of 
which description would fail to give the least 
idea. The sketch-books of travellers in Italy 
teem with the materials for landscape- fur- 
nished at Civila Castellana. Its towers, con- 
vents, and. fortress, the palace raised by Pope 
Alexander VI., now a slate prison, its wall 
and aqueduct, the precipices overhanging its 
deep ravines, the Campagna, and proximate 
. ' 13* 
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Mont Soracle, afford endless combinations; 
and the inns. La Posta and the Croce Bianca, 
may be endured lor the pleasure of a short stay 
in so picturesque a spot. 


Nepi, 1 post, 

from Florence, 

23 ~ posts. 

Monterosi, f do. 

do. 

24} do. 

Baccano, 1 do. 

do. 

25} do. 

La Storta, 1 do. 

do. 

2(4 do. 
2'4 do; 

Rome, 1} do. 

do. 

From Civila Castellana to Nepi and Monte- 


rosi, the road lies through the site of the an- 
cient Ciminian forest; and though the horrors 
of its darkness have ceased wilhits almost entire 
extirpation, still in many places the road . has 
been cleared even of brush wood for about two or 
thee hundred yards on each side, to destroy the 
means o f conceal men tlo brigands : bulrobberies 
are now of less frequent occurrence than former- 
ly in the States of the Church. 

From Civila Castellana, the Flaminian 
Way continues its course to the Milvian Bridge 
near Rome, passing through Rignano and Prima 
Porta. Until within these sixty years, it was 
the chief road to Rome from Civita Castellana; 
about that time the new branch to join the 
road from Viterbo to Rome, now generally 
followed, was made by order of Pius VI. 

Nepi is a miserable, though a picturesque, 
place ; but its dark walls, towers, and fort, 
overhanging a deep ravine, across whieh there ■ 
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is an ancient aqueduct, which still conveys 
water to the town, shew that its former im- 
portance must have been considerable. » 
Though much of the country now passed 
through is uncultivated, it varies in hill and 
dell, rocks and underwood ; and is often beau- 
tiful for the colours, as well as the forms, of 
its€»bjects. Mont Soracte is a striking feature 
here, from ils proximity to the route as it rises 
magnificently above Ihe intervening Campagna. 
This character of the country continues to Mon- 
terosf, near to which the two roads from Flo- 
rence to Rome, bySiennaand by Perugia, unite. 

If circumstances should oblige the traveller 
to rest at Monterosi or at Baccano, let him de- 
cide in favour of the best of the bad, and stay 
at Monterosi : the accommodations at either 
are what Colman calls “much of a muchness;” 
but Monterosi has the advantage in point of 
salubrity. Baccano is situated in a hollow, 
near a little, foul, sulphureous pool, whose fer- 
tid odours infect the spot, and curse it with 
malaria. Soon after leaving Baccano, from 
some high ground, Rome, in the distance, pre- 
sents itself, and seems to every traveller who 
sees it for the first time> to have been the sole 
object of his journey. The intense anxiety 
with which this speck in the Campagna is 
sought for from this point, and the feelings to 
.which its discovery gave rise, belong to that 
class which cannot be suppressed or affected, 
but by those who do not deserve to enjoy them . 
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Bul even the appearance of St. Peters, and 
the excitement which it raises, cannot subdue 
the painful contemplation of the desolate Cam- 
pagna : the eye stretches over a scene of varied 
undulation to the distant Alban hills. Of 
pines, ilexes, underwood, broom, and rank 
grass, there are enough to show that the wi- . 
thering spirit of the Campagna does nof extend 
to its vegetation. Even the herds of Buffaloes 
do not appear to be cursed with the malaria ; 
it blights only the energies of man, and mark, 
as with an awful retribution, the successors of 
that empire which oppressed, like an incubus, 
the world it conquered. Here and there re- 
mains of fortified houses, and castles of the 
middle ages, are seen ; hut deserted and 
worthless, except for a place in the sketch- 
book of the artist.- The appearance of indi- 
vidual and social misery has accompanied (he 
traveller ever since his entry into the States of 
St. Peter; even through the beautiful valleys 
of the Topino, the Clitumnus, and the Nera. 
Nothing flourishes but the church , the convent, 
and the priest : these rear their heads proudly 
and unfeelingly amidst the social desolation 
and wretchedness they have so much aided to 
produce; and, with impious presumption, 
dare to tell their besotted adherents that the 
patrimony of St. Peter is under the immediate 
protection of Heaven ! 

Through this scene of desolation the road 
winds and undulates : about three miles from 
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Rome some ruins are passed, among qthers 
those of an ancient tomb, vulgarly reported to 
be Nero’s ; but an inscription can yet be traced, 
which shews it to have been the sepulchre of 
P. Vibius Marianus. At length the road 
reaches tlie yellow Tiber, which is crossed at 
Ponlo Mole, or Milvio, where the great battle 
was fought between Constantine and Maxen- 
tius, in which thd latter was drowned, and the 
former gained an empire. Thence the route 
approaches the city, passing by numerous de- 
serted villas and houses, and between their 
walls and gardens, until it arrives at the Porta 
del Populo, where the passports are demanded ; 
and unless a Lascia Passare, directed by the 
traveller to await his arrival, be found here, the 
carriage will be accompanied to the Dogano de 
Terra for search. On the frontiers of the 
States bribery may evade this annoyance, but 
here such a leave to pass is absolutely necessary 
to avoid detention and delay. The Piazza del 
Populo is a striking entrance to Rpme. Be- 
yond the obelisk are three streets ; the central 
one, the Strada del Corso, continues direct to 
the capital ; that on the right, the Strada di 
Ripetta, leads to the Tiber; and the third, on 
the left, is the Strada del Babuino, leading to 
the Piazza di Spagna ; and towards the Monte 
Quirinale. In front, the three streets are 
divided by the Churches of St. Maria dc 
Montesanlo, between (he Babuino and the 
Corso, and St. Maria di Miracoli, between the 
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Corso and the Ripetta. On the left side of the 
Piazza del Populo are the terraces leading up 
to the public gardens on the Monte Pincio. 

The best hotels are found in the Piazza di 
Spagna, whefe the Europa, or les Isles Britan- 
niques, are usually resorted to, until apart- 
ments are hired in the Via Condotti, or some 
other salubrious situation. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Rome. — CaslleofSt. Angelo. — St. Peter’s. — The Vatican. 
— The Tapestries. — ^ Gallery. — Saloons of Raphael. — 
Loggia. — Michael Angelo. — Capella Sistina. — Museo 
Pio-Clemen!ino. — ApolLo. — Museum of the Capilol. — 
Private Collections. — Canova. — Campidoglia. — The 
Forum. — Views of Rome. — Villas. — Casino of Raphael. 
— Monte Mario. — German Painters. — Promenade. — 
Environs of Rome. 


What is to be seen first in Rome? This 
is a question difficult to answer. The anti- 
quary will say the Capitol — the Forum — the 
ruins of all that made Rome great. The artist 
will advise that you should first visit those pro- 
ductions of art which have given immortality 
to Michael Angelo, and to Raphael ; for the 
fame of men not only outlives their works, but 
even the cities in which they were produced. 
But the attraction of Rome is the fortuitous 
union in the same place of the ruins of that 
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city which has filled the world with her history, 
and qjf those works to which Italy and Rome 
gave birth after the restoration of those arts’ 
which she fostered. 

For such details of information as the visitor 
may require, the latest edition of Vasis’ guide- 
book should be consulted. This road-book 
pretends not to supersede the use of the local 
guides which are published in important cities 
on this route: but such impressions as parti- 
cular objects made upon the authpr in his 
journey, he will notice ; and some things not 
usually pointed out, will thus, in addition to 
the well-known objects and places of interest, 
have the attention of the traveller particularly 
directed to them. 

From the Piazza di Spagna, the Strada di 
Condotti and the Via della. Fontanella lead, 
through some narrow and dirty streets of the 
modern city, to the Piazza del Ponte, an open 
space opposite to the Castle of St. Angelo, an- 
ciently the tomb of Hadrian, to which the 
bridge of St. Angelo, formerly the Pons Elius, 
leads across the Tiber. From it vestiges of 
the Pons Triumphalis can be seen, lower down 
the river. On the Castle of St. Angelo, the 
citadel of Rome, a colossal bronze figure of an 
angel sheathing a sword is placed. It com- 
memorates a pretended vision (real to those who 
believe it), which it is recorded appeared to 
Pope Gregory the Great, during a grand pro- 
cession which he had commanded in order to 
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allay a pestilence then raging in Rome. On 
Jhe arrival of the mob at the bridge, the de- 
stroying langel appeared on the Castle of 
Hadrian, sheathing his instrument of slaugh- 
ter, and the plague was stayed. A festival in 
honour of the success of this favourite remedy 
of the Catholic church, is held on its anniver- 
sary ; and either Leslie’s tests fail, or this 
miracle must be believed. 

Beyond the castle, a walk of a few minutes 
leads to the Piazza di S. Pietro ; and places the 
visitor in sight of St. Peter’s, the stupendous 
temple of the Christian world. But there are 
few who can feel its vaslness at first sight : the 
immense circular colonnade encloses so large 
a space, and the form is so unfavourable for 
judging of the scale of the entire structure of 
the church itself, that the effect of its magni- 
tude is even less striking than that of St. Paul ’s 
from Ludgate-hill ; yet, within the area, two 
large fountains, and a lofty obelisk, which, 
together with a pedestal, is one hundred and 
ten feet in height, and seven feet four inches 
square in the middle, are almost lost. But 
where the human figure, or objects of known 
magnitude can fairly be brought into com- 
parison with the building, its vastness is evi- 
dent. A similar unconsciousness of its im- 
mensity seems to attach itself to visitors within 
the church who have not been taught its mag- 
nitude. A story is told of an Englishman who 
made a journey lo Rome, and hurried to St. 
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Peter’s. He entered, and after gazing about 
with- a look of dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment, exclaimed, “ What a humbug 1” and 
turned his back upon the principal object. 
Another thus apostrophised St. Peter’s in a 
sonnet : — 


“ I feel no awe, St. Peter's, as I roam 

Among thy marble columns. The wild eye 
Wanders on painted glass and gilded dome. 

And all the trash in thy menagerie 
Of giant cherub and of dancing saint, • 

Of smiling martyr, and of sleeping beast; 
Mosaic virgins, beauties without paint 
L Or clothes — or some but lately clothed at least. 


Thou hast a climate of thine own, unlike 
The common breeze of heaven ; a perfum’d air 
And incens’d gale9, which on the senses strike. 

And overpower them ere they are aware. 

I’d dance, but cannot worship, — so good bye, 
Thob boudoir Of a dandy deity.” 

4 * 

With a thousand times more justness of 
feeling,- and of power, the genius of Byron 
has recorded the impressions which he re- 
ceived on visiting this glorious structure ; nei- 
ther disgusted by the tawdry ceremonies of the 
Catholic ritual, nor disappointed by the effect 
of the magnitude of the church, though he 
also was evidently struck with the first im- 
pression being inferior to his anticipations : he 
says, in canto iv. of Childe Harold, — 
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u Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 

And why ? it is not lessened ; but thy mind. 

Expanded by the genius of the spot. 

Has grown colossal, and can only find ] 

A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality. * * * * 

u Thou movest — but increasing with the advance, 

Like climbing some great Alp which still doth rise. 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 

Vastnefs which grows — but grows to harmonise — 

All musical in its immensities ; . , 

Rich marbles — richer painting — shrine* where flame - 
The lamps of gold— and haughty dome which vies 

In air with Earth’s chief structures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground — and this the clouds must claim. 

M Thou see’st not all ; but piecemeal thou must break 
To separate contemplation, the great whole: 

And as the ocean many bays must make 
That ask the eye — so here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 

Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
In eloquent proportions, and unroll 
Its mighty graduations, part by part, 

The glory which at once upon thee did not dart. ! 

“ Not by its fault— but thine : Our outward sense 
Is but a gradual grasp — and as it is 
That which we have of feeling most intense. 

Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this • 

Outshining find o’erwhelming edifice 

Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our nature’s littleness. 

Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate. 

Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 

« Then pause, and be enlightened ; there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great master’s, who could raise 

What former time, nor skill, nor thought, could plan ; , 
The fountain of sublimity displays 

Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can.’’ 
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The magnitude of St. Peter’s is generally 
anticipated from accounts of its measurements, 
and the common mode of attempting to con- 
vey an idea of its size, by a print well known 
of its section, which entirely includes that of 
St. Paul’s. But actual observation renders it - 
difficult to believe that this can be tru£, so 
admirably has regard been paid to the beau- 
tiful and relative proportion of every part. 
The “ giant cherubs” which support the ba- 
sins that contain the holy water do not appear 
gigantic until the visitor sends his cicerone, or 
a friend, to stand- by them, when the man 
dwindles to the size, of an infant. On the span- 
drels of the arches which support the dome, 
the Evangelists are painted : the pen in the 
Band of one of these is said to be eighteen feet 
-long ! but such is the proportion to the whole, 
that it does not appear colossal ; and the high 
altar of bronze which rises above the tomb of 
St. Peter, obtained by stripping the Pantheon, 
is one hundred and twenty feet in height ; a 
tower of metal which, without the building, 
would appear a wonder of art from its vast- 
ness, — within, strikes no one with an idea of 
its true elevation. The tombs of the popes, 
and some of the mosaic pictures, are in this 
immense proportion ; yet the copies thus 
placed, of theJfTransfiguration by Raphael, and 
the Communion of St. Jerome, after Domeni- 
chino, do not appear at first sight to be en- 
larged even to those who may have had'. 
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within half an hour, an opportunity of seeing 
the originals. When, upon great festivals of 
the church, certain relics are shown from an 
opening above the Evangelists, to the devotees 
crowded in the nave below, the obsqrver may 
be told that it is the handkerchief of Sta. Ve- 
ronica, impressed with the face of the Saviour! 
but it can no more be distinguished at that 
height, than the incredulous finger of St. Tho- 
mas could be at the distance of fifty feet. 
There is one anomalous object within the 
church, which, instead of increasing the effect 
of the vastness of the surrounding objects, 
merely suffers diminution into a dark speck ; 
this is an old bronze statue of Jupiter, con- 
verted by the dictum of some pope into a statue 
of St. Peter ; which is an object of adoration 
to the Catholics, who have worn away the too 
by kisses, so frequent in their contemptible 
devotion, that it is said to have been many 
times renewed. 

Yet how splendid this temple for the gaudy 
ceremonies of a religion of display ! The 
festivals of the Catholic church are here most 
striking : the solemn effect of the music — 
the fragrance of the incenso — the gorgeous 
pomp of the procession of cardinals and their 
attendants — the presence of the pope, who 
alone seems to be the object of worship, — and 
at Easter the illumination of the interior by a 
cross, sixty feet high, covered with lamps, and 
suspended from the ceiling at the end of the 
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nave, can never be described so as to convey 
a correct idea of the effect of the scene and the 
ceremony. 

Among the tofnbs in St. Peter’s, many 
are monuments of the popes and cardinals. 
That to the memory of the Cardinal York, 
the last of the Stuarts, is by Canova, 
who has enriched St. Peter’s, with many 
of his best works. One of these, the 
tomb of Pope Clement XIII., is very fine. 
The golden rays from the head of the figure 
of Religion arc, perhaps, not in the sober 
keeping of monumental sculpture. The 
crouching lion at her feet is grand ; but the 
colossal kneeling figure of the pope is one of 
Canova’s finest works. The monument of 
Paul III., by Della Porta, displays the female 
form so luxuriously in the figure of Immorta- 
lity, that bronze drapery has been added, 
since its erection, to conceal a part of her 
figure. The fat and vulgar works of Bernini 
too often here thrust themselves upon the ob- 
server, in monumental or decorative sculpture, 
in sprawling allegorical figures or flabby Brob- 
dignag cherubs. But, in spite of these, the 
grandeur and richness of the whole of this 
stupendous edifice, will make the mind won- 
der at its reality ; yet, though it may astonish 
by its vastness and splendour, it will fail to 
produce the deep religious awe which arises * 
from the contemplation of the sacred structures 
of Gothic architecture. 

li * 
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The double and padded doors and curtains 
which close the entrances to St. Peter's, and 
other large churches>t Rome, and generally in 
Italy, keep the air in the interior at so equal a 
temperature, that the variation for the whole 
year does not probably amount to 10% whilst 
the variation without ranges through at least 
80°. This is adverted to merely to caution 
visitors against entering it in summer after 
having been heated outside, or leaving it in 
winter without some extra covering to guard 
against the cold. These violent changes are - 
among the most frequent causes of dangerous 
illness in Rome. 

Leaving St Peter’s, we may enter the Pa- 
lace of the Vatican close beside it, by a flight 
of stairs, the Scala Regia, the walls of which 
used formerly to be hung on the festival of 
Corpus Domini, with the tapestries wrought 
after the cartoons of Raphael ; but when Ge- 
neral Miollis and the French Vandals sacked 
Rome in 1798, these tapestries were sold to a 
Jew at Genoa, by whom they were bought 
upon speculation to bum, for all the bright 
lights in them are wrought with silver thread r 
the Jew had prudence enough to burn one only, 
and he found from it that he had made a bad 
bargain. He then speculated upon the chance 
of the return of papal power to Rome, saved 
• the remaining tapestries carefully, and upon the 
restoration of Pius VII. was handsomely re- 
warded by his Holiness for their preservation. 
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The subject of the tapestry thus destroyed 
by the Jew was the Limbo — the descent into 
hell; but the design is still preserved in the 
engraving by Ludovico Sommerau. Thqse 
fine compositions are now placed in the Cham- 
bers of Pius V.,* in the Vatican, and amount 
to twenty-two subjects, by Raphael ; besides 
an allegorical group supporting the arms of 
Leo. Xi by another artist. 

FeW of the compositions of Raphael surpass 
some of these tapestries; the Resurrection, in 
particular, is unrivalled ; and to judge of the 
varied expression of terror in the soldiers, as 
seen in the tapestry, in spite of the miserable 
copy which the material affords, the original 
cartoon must have been one of the finest of 
his works. The vulgar error, that there were 
only twelve originally made for tapestries, is 
contradicted by the fact,' that there now re- 
main twenty-one of the pieces which have 
been wrought in the loom from Raphael’s car- 
toons; the twenty-second was the Limbo. 
This is the number stated in the most ancient 
account known of these tapestries. Of the 
originals, the cartoon^ from which they were 
executed, a few pieces only exist besides' the 
seven complete ones which we fortunately 
possess in England. 

The galleries in the order in which they are 
arranged will not be adverted to, but rather 
in thef classes of art which they contain. 
Since the restoration to Rome of many of the 
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fine pictures stolen by the French when 
they possessed Italy, a suite of rooms in the 
Vatican has been appropriated to them ; and 
here are to be found the Transfiguration, and 
the. Madonna di Foligno by Raphael, and the 
Communion of St. Jerome by Domenichino : 
these alone would make an unrivalled col- 
lection; but nearly every picture in this gal- 
lery has deserved celebrity, and forms, with 
the other works of art, the great attraction in 
this city which attracts the w'orld. 

Days of contemplation may be given to the 
saloons of Raphael in the Vatican, and the 
study of his great works — the School of 
Athens, the Theology, the Parnassus, the 
Heliodorus, the Attila, the Incendia del Borgo, 
and other celebrated pictures, in which the 
marvellous powders of this extraordinary 
painter arc seen unrivalled in the greatest at- 
tainments in art, — expression, and character, 
— except by himself in some of his other 
works. 

Another display of his genius is to be found 
in the Loggia of the Vatican, the open arcade 
or gallery, where the columns, the pilasters, 
and the arches, are enriched by the most 
elegant arabesques, teeming with exquisite 
fancies of figures, animals, flowers, fruit, and 
tracery ; a class of art which Raphael was led 
to adopt upon the discovery, in his day, of the 
remains of rich arabesques in the ruins of the 
baths of Titus. He also painted, in the square 
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compartments in the domes, a series of sacred 
subjects, fifty-two in number, well known, ■ 
from engravings, by Hie name of “ Raphael’s 
Bible.” The exposure to the air, even in an 
Italian climate, has unfortunately been de- 
structive to many of these delicate designs : 
some are almost entirely obliterated. Mr. 
Nash lately employed artists to make copies of 
many portions of these beautiful arabesques : 
they were faithfully executed, and will pro- 
bably preserve their remembrance when the 
originals are destroyed. Another part of the 
Vatican decorated by Raphael is the Hall of 
the Zodiac, in which the ceiling is painted 
from his designs with astronomical groups, fi- 
gures, emblems, and arabesques. 

In every turn of the Vatican the visitor is 
reminded of the master-mind which has 
charmed and delighted the observers within 
these walls during three centuries. Michael 
. Angelo only divides with him the throne of 
art ; but his admirers are fewer than Ra- 
phael’s, since those who prefer a smile to a 
shudder are more numerous. The works of 
M. Angelo produce a sublime effect, but no 
sympathy ; whilst the looker-on can associate 
in feeling with the expression of the beautiful 
creations of Raphael. The powers of neither 
the one nor the other of these great men can 
be fairly appreciated out of Rome; of M. An- 
gelo, certainly not. Raphael, as a dramatic 
painter, may be estimated from the cartoons at 
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Hampton Court ; but where shall we find the 
exquisite fancy which can rival his works in 
the Loggia, and the classical inventions and 
sublime characters seen in Rome, in the 
Psyche and the Galatea of the Farnesini, and 
the Prophets and Sibyls in the Church of the 
Pace? 

The grand paintings by Michael Angelo in 
the Capella Sistina, rank among the highest 
productions of the human mind ; and inasmuch • 
as emotions excited by the sublime are more 
impressive than those produced by the beauti- 
ful, these awful works have ’Always been re- 

•> 

garded as the most powerful creations of art. 
The Last Judgment, however, though spring- 
ing from the mind and hand of M. Angelo, is 
shewn to be no fit subject for pictorial repre- . 
sentation. The mind is so subdued in attempt- 
ing to reflect upon it as a fact, is so appalled by 
the subject, that, instead of this picture aiding 
the fearful emotions to which it gives rise, it . 
rather appeases them. There are devils, and 
tormentors, and suffering ; but the selections 
for heaven are so partial, since none appear to 
be there without a Catholic passport, or who 
have been flayed, or grilled, or shot, that the 
fear of such companionship becomes a dread, 
and creates disgust. 

Great knowledge of the human form is dis- 
played in the figures, and in the invention of the 
groups, especially in the middle and lower 
parf of the picture; and though the drawing 
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verges upon excess of anatomical display, few 
pictures can be studied with more advantage 
to the painter. But the Prophets and Sibyls 
in the ceiling will raise the imagination of the 
observers to a perception of dignity in charac- 
ter which has rarely, if ever, been impressed 
without the aid of M. Angelo, especially in 
those grand conceptions of Joel, of Ezekiel, of 
Jeremiah, and of the Delphic Sibyl. The 
groups and figures in the lunettes and span- 
drels are also full of dignity and grandeur : and 
in the square compartments of the ceiling, if 
the attempt to portray the Almighty be par- 
doned, how sublime is the Creation 1 and how 
beautiful is Adam, to whom life is imparted 
by the touch of his Maker ! Nor are there 
wanting proofs of the perception of female love- 
liness. Eve, in the temptation, is full of grace 
and beauty. • 

In the Capella Paolina are two other pic- 
tures by Michael Angelo — the Conversion of 
St. Paul, and the Crucifixion of St. Peter: 
the latter is the best, but both are very inferior 
to his works in the Sistine Chapel. They are 
greatly injured by the smoke of the tapers 
burnt here on some of the solemn festivals of • 
the church. Similar mischief has also been 
done to the frescos in the Sislina. 

The numerous galleries, porticos, halls, and 
saloons, corridors, museums, and libraries, 
filled with pictures, statues, and antiquities, 
which form the suite of public rooms in the 
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Palace of the Vatican, extend in length above 
a mile. The sculpture is not, like productions 
of the sister art, due to Italian genius alone. 
Here, however, are some of the works of 
Canova ; and the Apollo itself is of questionable 
country, for the marble is Italian, but this 
statue, together with the Laocoon, and other 
magnificent examples of Greek art, have given 
a fame to the galleries of sculpture in the Vatican 
which is unrivalled. The Apollo Belvidere is 
a wondrous production, one of the brightest 
sparks that genius ever struck from stone : its 
perfection is in the realized conception by the 
sculptor of what Apollo ought to be, the truth 
of which is universally felt. No other statue 
in existence displays in its action so much dig- 
nity and grace ; but it is not faultless, though 
critical rhapsody has pronounced its faults to 
be beauties. The rounded surface, without 
any indication of the swelling of the muscles, 
by which alone the action of the figure could 
have been produced or sustained, is a defect. 
Manly beauty has been the basis of its form ; 
and the power to move, as in man, should 
have been evident : but this beautiful concep- 
tion is a fixture, and the observer is unable to 
understand that such a figure ever had the power 
of assuming its present attitude, or to imagine 
llial it could be changed. Apollo is repre- 
sented as a man ; therefore, if the form of the 
statue does not represent his power to move, it 
must be a defect. Such indications of tho 
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power of motion might have been added to 
this beautiful conception, and increased the 
beauty with the truth of the statue. Yet, be- 
cause no beautifully formed man could have 
the faults of the Apollo, these faults are said to 
have raised it above humanity. 

A ramble in the galleries among the busts 
and statues of departed greatness, is one of 
the most interesting visits that can be paid, — 
a sort of companionship with men whose minds 
we have communed with in their history and 
their works. 

It is gratifying to Englishmen to notice that 
the bas-relief, Ulysses attacking the Suitors, 
over the entrance to the Museo Pio-Clemen-r 
tino, is copied, from the illustrations of the 
Odyssey, by our distinguished countryman 
Flaxman. 

In the Museum of the Capitol is another 
collection, chiefly of sculpture ; which, raised 
from the ruins of the city, of the republic, and 
of the empire, displays to us, like the fragments 
of a column the scale of the temple to which it 
belonged, the riches of Rome in works of art 
in the days of her splendour. Here is the 
Etruscan bronze Wolf, suckling Romulus and 
Remus, called the Wolf of the Capitol: and 
in a series of crowded apartments, one is de- 
voted to the busts and statues of the emperors, 
another to those of the philosophers ; one is 
named from a celebrated statue like that of the 
Fawn, another from a work better known— 
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Ihe Dying Gladiator. There is also in this 
museum a collection of pictures, far inferior, 
however, to that of the Vatican. This mu- 
seum is open only on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 

But though the museums of the Capitol and 
Ihe A r alican may be said to contain the national 
collections of art, so profusely are works of 
the highest class dispersed about Rome, in Ihe 
churches, palaces, and villas, that the whole 
may be considered as a vast museum. Among 
the collections of pictures not belonging to the 
government, that in the Palazzo Borghese is 
one of the finest. Among its chef-d’oiuvres 
are the Entombment, by Raphael ; and the 
Sports of Diana, by Domenichino: but the 
palaces of the Corsini, Sciarra, Doria, Colon- 
na, Rracciano, Farnese, and Spada, contain, 
with much trash, many capital pictures. In 
the Farnesini are the fine frescos of the Pvsche, 
by Raphael, and his beautiful Triumph of Ga- 
latea. The Palazzo Falconieri contains a 
celebrated collection belonging to Cardinal 
Fesch, the uncle of Napoleon : it possesses 
some beautiful pictures by Correggio, and one 
of the finest of Rembrandt’s oil sketches — St. 
John Preaching. 

Many of the best pictures in Rome are dis- 
persed in churches, and villas, and must be 
separately sought. The Sibyls and Prophets 
by Raphael in the Church of Sla. Maria della 
Pace, are equal to any of his glorious produc- 
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lions ; and in the Church of St. Agostino is his 
fine picture of the Prophet Isaiah. 

In (he Church of San. Gregorio are two 
rival pictures by Domenichino and by Guido ; 
the Flagellation of St. Andrew by the former, 
and the Crucifixion of the same saint by tho 
latter ; they are frescos, deservedly celebrated. 
There is also in the Villa Ludovisi, the Aurora, 
by Guercino; aqd in the Palazzo Rospigliosi, 
the same subject by Guido : the latter, one of 
his finest works, and far superior to that of 
his rival. A picture by Guido is preserved in 
the Church of the Capucins, the Archangel 
Michael enchaining Satan; to which fashion, 
or critical eaut, has given high reputation : it 
is a perfect representation of what Vestris or 
Albert .would have performed in a ballet ; 
whatever sublimities the imagination might 
give birth to by a description of the s!ruggle, 
an idea of the ridiculous only is excited by the 
picture. , * ' • . 

Among thesculpture dispersed in Rome, tho 
Moses, by Michael Angelo, part of the Tomb 
of Julius II. in the Church of St. Pietro in 
Vinculo, on the Esquiline Mill, is one of the 
grandest of his works : it is colossal, and full of 
energy ; but does not, according to a catechism, 
give the observer the least idea of the ‘ ‘ meekest 
man.” There is an example of sculpture by 
Raphael, interesting from the fact that it is 
his — a figure of Jonah, in the Church of Sla. 
Maria del Popolo. 
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Many works by Canova exist in Roifte : one 
of the grandest of his heroic figures is in the 
Bracciano Palace — Hercules throwing Lycus 
into the Sea. There has lately been intro- 
duced into England a small bronze, nearly a 
fac simile in design, either copied from the 
Hercules of Canova, or it has been copied by 
him: it said, however, to be as old as M. 
Angelo, and is even attributed to him. • In- 
justice has, perhaps, been done to the memory 
and talent of Canova in this case, as well as 
in the opinion held of his heroic works, which 
are .not generally considered his finest : it has 
been a favourite designation to call him “ The 
Sculptor of the Graces.” As a matter of fact 
he has made a group of these ladies, but it only 
represents \he graces of the ballet restingthem - 
selves. 

The studio of Thorwalsden the sculptor 
should not be omittbd by a visitor to Rome, 
nor that of our talented countryman, Gibson. 
To the antiquities of Rome the latest edition of 
Vasi is the best guide-book; and if more anti- 
quarian research, or at least higher critical 
authority, be required, Nibbv’s work may be 
consulted. 

* A visit to the Campidoglio will bring nearly 
all the striking features and places of interest 
in ancient Rome at once under the eye of the 
observer. The tower on the Capitoline Hill 
ovei looks the ancient Forum, now the Campo 
Vacino ; and there are few spots upon earth 
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where an observer would so soon become in- 
tensely absorbed in reflections upon the objects 
around him. Ruins and buildings, resting on 
the seven hills upon which Route stood) mark 
their places in the panorama. Some of the 
remains of ancient Rome are seen lingering 
amidst the churches of the modern Babylon ; 
but the focus of the most interesting view is in 
the direction of the Forum and the Via Sacra. 

There, immediately below the observer, are 
the temples of Fortune, of Jupiter Tonans, of ft . 
Antoninus and Faustina, of Jupiter Stator, 

(or, as antiquaries have lately conj&ctuted, of 
the Comilium) . The temples of Romulus and 
of Remus, now converted into the Churches of 
S. S. Cosmo and Damiano, and of Saint The- 
odore. The Temple of Peace, and the Temple 
of Venus and Rome; the Arches of Septimius 
Severus, of Titus, and of Constantino. The 
Column of Phocas, and the Collosseum. 

The Baths of Titus, ofDioclesian,and of Cara- 
calla. The Aventine, the Caelian, the Esqui- 
line, the Vimilan, and the Palatine Mounts; 
the latter covered with the ruins of the palaces 
of Nero and of Augustus. The Basilicas of St. 

John Lateran, St. Maria Maggiore, San Se- 
bastiano (where are the catacombs of Rome), 
and Santa Croce, in Geriisalemme. The walls 
of the city also are seeb, and numerous objects 
of antiquarian interest beyond them, such as 
the Tomb of Cecilia Metella, the Temple of 
Bacchus, and the Vale of Egeria ; the im- 
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mensely-iengthened aqueducts, which stretch 
their long lines across the solitary Campagna, 
and seem to connect the city with the beauti- 
ful ranges of the Alban hills, which are seen, 
from Palastrino to Albano, including the sites 
oC Subiaco, Frascati, Tivoli, Grotto Ferrala, 
the Camp of Hannibal, and the Monte Cavo, 
and Castel-Gondolfo ; a list of objects ranging 
themselves within an angle of 100 degrees, 
with which the history of twenty centuries is 
associated, and which throws back the mind 
upon events, within that period, which had 
their origin in the most debased or the noblest 
— the most heartless or the most tender — the 
most venial or the most patriotic impulses that 
ever prompted the mind or the power of man 
to evil or to good. 

Of the view s of Rome there are many pictu- 
resque points, whence the old or the modern 
city may be seen to advantage. From the 
Xow T er of the Capitol it is panoramic ; the view 
from the Monte Mario includes the windings 
of the Tiber; that from the Quirinal Hill is 
fine near the Pope’s Palace, where the colossal 
statues of Castor and Pollux form a grand 
foreground to that part of the modern city 
which includes St. Peter’s and the \atican, 
and the distant Monte Mario. 

Many of the villas near the city are in-, 
teresling to visit, either for their situation, or 
the works of art which they contain. 1 hat 
of the Borghese possesses a celebrated gallery 
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of sculpture ; and its grounds, which have a 
circuit of nearly three miles, exhibit one of 
the finest examples, in the immediate, neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, of what is called, in Italy, 
English gardening ! Within a short distance 
of the grounds of the Villa Borghese there is a 
spot sacred to art,^-to which every lover of 
painting should make a pilgrimage. It is the 
Casino of Raphael, his country-house. It con- 
sists chiefly of three rooms decorated by him- 
self with elegant arabesques. One of these, 
said to be that in which he slept, is a delight- 
ful chamber, which looks out upon a little 
sheltered lawn. In this room Raphael’s fancy 
has sported. Nothing can exceed the whim- 
sical and beautiful gambols of the children 
that he has introduced, revelling in the ten- 
drils and festoons of his arabesque scrolls and 
flowers ; which, light as gossamer, appear 
only strong enough to support and sustain 
such spiritual beings as form the court of 
Queen Mab. The cornice is supported by 
Caryatides, in fresco ; the roof is coved, and 
contains four medallion portraits of his beloved 
Fornarina. There are also three subjects 
painted on the roof ; on one side is the mar- 
riage of Alexander and Roxana, — a graceful 
composition. Opposite to it is the subject well 
known as “ Archers shooting at Nature," and 
attributed oddly enough, in the engraving from 
it, to Michael Angelo. The chief picture in 
this apartment is in the centre, — a sacrifice to 
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Flora ; it is a beautiful work, Which the au- 
thor believes is not known from any en- 
graving. How delightful must have been the 
meelings here of the pupils and the friends of 
Raphael ! 

The Villa Madama, situated on the ascent 
to the Monte Mario, now nearly in ruins, was 
built after a design of Raphael ; and enough 
remains of the embellishments to shew how 
beautiful it has been. The view of Rome from 
the Villa is now the chief attraction to the 
spot. 

Among the fecent paintings in Rome, the 
-most distinguished are the productions of the 
German artists, whose works ought to be seen 
by every visitor there. Some fine examples 
are in the Villa Massimi, which has been 
painted infresco with subjects drawn from the 
great poets of Italy: by Overbeck, from Tasso; 
bySchnorr, from Ariosto ; and by Veite and 
Koch, from Dante. In the Casa Bartholdi is 
the History of Joseph, painted also in fresco : 
the picture of the “ Seven Years of Famine, 
by Overbeck, is one of the finest works of art, 
of the highest class, that has been produced 
since the days of Raphael. Ihese Germans 
are encouraged by the states of Bavaria, of 
* Prussia, and of Wirtemberg, to restore art to 
its true dignity ; for however well a bank of 
mud, a cottage, a cobbler’s stall or a vulgar 
head of one whose biography will never be 
known beyond the bounds of his own parish, 
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may be painted, such productions add nothing 
to national honour, nor to individual reputa- 
tion beyond the little day and circle of the 
painter himself ; whilst the art, pursued as 
the Germans are now encouraged to paint for 
their country, the glory of the nation and the 
painter may form epochs in the history of the 
world, as they have already distinguished the 
ages of Pericles and of Leo X. 

The chief promenade of modern Rome is 
upon ,lhe Pincian Hill, and in the gardens 
upon it attached to the Villa Mfedici, now 
the French Academy. There the English 
generally walk; and even in the cold, damp, 
winter days, when the sun shines, are tempt- 
ed to go there by its warmth, which, to in- 
valids, who ought not to be in Rome, is often 
fatally attractive; for the variations of tempe- 
rature observable within five hundred yards of 
the hill, and the interval of a few hours, some- 
times exceeds twenty degrees. This vicis- 
situde in the winter, and the fatal influence of 
the malaria, which in the summer arfd autumn 
spreads from the Campagna over parts of 
Rome, render it necessary, if it be visited by 
persons in delicate health, that the situation of 
a residence be well chosen, and that pre- 
cautions be used against the sudden and great 
changes of temperature to which it is oc- 
casionally liable. Those who desire to remain 
in this part of Italy during August and Sep- 
tember, almost invariably 9pend those months 
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in the Sabine mountains; and retire to such 
lovely scenery as can scarcely elsewhere be 
found. Tivoli, with all its classical and local 
attractions, so near to Hadrian’s Villa, to Tus- 
' culum, and to Vicovaro and Subiaco, in the 
vale of the Anio:but neither these, nor Fras- 
cati, Albano, or Aricia can be justly de- 
scribed : no scenes are more beautiful for the 
landscape painter, or arc cherished by (hose 
who have visited them with more gratifying 
recollections.. 

Travellers to Rome usually supply them- 
selves with reminiscences of their visit there in 
the form of mosaics, shell earner sulphur 
casts, and other productions peculiar to the 
modern Romans, as well as bronzes, terra 
cottas, and other relics of their ancient slate, 
and prints of ruins, views, and costumes. G. 
Barberi’s mosaics, and the casts and imita- 
tions from gems by Paoletti, are reputed the best. 
Giromctti is the most eminent engraver of 
cameos in gems and of shells ; Vescovali 
keeps a collection of antiquities on sale ; and 
prints may be obtained of Sudalari. Pi— 
nelli’s etchings of the costume and character 
of Rome and Southern Italy are the most spi- 
rited and accurate. 

It may be useful here to guard travellers 
against dishonest dealers in cameos, vases, 
terra cottas, and bronzes. Knaves make, 
and sell as genuine every day, such objects of 
virtu. They may be beautiful, and worth 

* / * * 
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possessing ; but not at the price usually paid 
for them as antiques. Another set of fellows 
infest Home — dealers in pictures by the old 
masters: bad copies and worthless trash are 
vamped up and sold under great names to 
dupes, vfho, in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
are English travellers. # These dealers are 
the ‘'‘demons” who whisper . 

“ Visto ! have a taste !” 


They pour out their jargon about schools 
and styles, utter a few' technical words and 
phrases, and make w ith the hand or the finger* 
a flourish of unmeaning mystery. These tricks 
too readily persuade their victims that the 
thickest part of their skulls is the organ of 
taste, instead of the development of gulli- 
bility ; and the dealers’ slang of their calling is 
taken for critical acumen upon the merits of 
a picture as a w ork of art. In literature they 
manage these things better : the seller confines 
his remarks upon a rare book to its date — the 
printer — and its scarcity. He never presumes 
to become a critic upon the literary merits of 
a work he recommends : not that the ability 
to do so is incompatible with his attainments 
as an individual, but it is not necessarily con- 
nected with his trade or calling. But in 
regard to pictures, dealers have the conceit 
and impudence to believe and persuade their 
dupes that their critical opinion is of more 
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worth than the judgment of painters ; though 
the knowledge of the school or master, which 
may result from experience, is all the credit 
they ought to claim, and places them, when 
they are honest enough to be so classed, only on 
a level with those who deal in Elzevir and 
Aldine editions, 

Almost every article of English goods, which 
the English are desirous should be genuine, 
such as medicine, stationary, etc. may be 
obtained of Mr. W. Lowe, in the Piazza de 
Spagna ; and goods to be sent to England from 
Rome may be intrusted with perfect confidence 
to the care of ’ Mr. J. del Bosco, at Torlonia 
and Go’s, 
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MAI* OF THE ROUTE FROM ROME TO NAFI.ES 


PART FIFTH. 


ROME TO NAPLES. 

* 


CHAPTER VIII. 

* 

Routes. — Departure from Rome. — Brigands. — Albnno.— 
Velletri. — Pontine Marshes. — Terfncina. — Frontier. — 
Fondi. — Moladi Gaeta — Cicero. — Garigliano. — Sessa. — 
Capua. — Naples. — Museo Borbonico. — Excursions. — 
* Baiae, — Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

There are now two carriage-roads from 
Rome to Naples : one, which has long been 
travelled by way of the Pontine Marshes; the 
other, that which passes through Firentino 
and San Germano. The latter has recently 
been much improved ; and that portion of it 
which is within the Neapolitan States is ad- 
mirable' : it leaves Rome by the Porta Mag- 
giore, enters the mountains between Frascati 
and Tivoli, passes near Palestrina, skirts the 
valley of the Sacco, a branch of the ancient 
Liris, and proceeds by Frosinone and San 
Germano to Capua. This route affords to the 
raveller an opportunity of visiting some Pe- 
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lasgic remains of the highest antiquity, and 
of enjoying magnificent scenery in the moun- 
tains. But post-houses are not yet established ; 
nor, except at Frosinone, are there yet good 
inns : but these are in the course of construc- 
tion; and in a short time it will become the 
custom of travellers between Rome and Na- 
ples, to go by one road and return by the 
other. • 

Some years ago, when robberies on the 
frontiers of the Ecclesiastical and Neapolitan 
States were so very frequent that this journey 
was generally undertaken with dread, travel- 
lers were cautious, even in drawing from 
their bankers the funds necessary for the 
journey, to conceal their object ; they crept 
out of Rome as quietly as possible, frequently 
left their own carriages there, and hired vet- 
lurini, in the hope that less display might 
ensure a safer journey ; (of it was generally 
believed that those who were robbed had been 
waited for by brigands, in consequence of in- 
formation having been sent to them by their 
agents in Rome who. knew of the intended de- 
parture of travellers. One piece of, policy 
frequently adopted was, to start as soon as 
possible after having heard of a robbery, from 
the belief that it was then safer, as the soldiers 
and sbirri, in pursuit of the brigands, would, 
for a time, keep the road clear. These pre- 
cautions are now unnecessary, as such outrages 

are of rare occurrence ; the brigands have. 

- • - - ' ' • 
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disappeared, and the journey is deprived of 
the “ dignity of danger.” If it be made by 
post, an authority for post-horses from the 
post-master of the Pontifical States is neces- 
sary. 

Torre di Mezza Via, posts, .from Rome 1| posts. 
Albano, I do. do. 2} do. , 

Gensano, | do. - do. do. 

Velletri, 1 do. ' do. do. 

• « 

On leaving Rome for Naples the traveller 
passes out by the Church of St. John Lateran, 
and issues from the Porta San Giovanni upon 
the Campagna, where desolation is almost 
immediately apparent. The magnificent ruins 
of the Claudian and other aqueducts, spanning 
the waste with innumerable arches- — the 
Tanges often broken in their course, but 
traceable until almost lost in the Alban Hills, 

— and the remains of several ancient tombs, 
which have, perhaps for thousands of years, 

‘ ‘ survived the names of those who reared 
them,” increase the melancholy character of 
the Campagna. 

The scenery is, of its class, highly pie*-., 
luresque ; and evidence of the former greatness 
of the neighbourhood of the imperial city is 
found scattered over this plain, though it is 
now so rank, and poisonous, and deserted. 

Among the ruins passed on the road, are 
I hose of a small structure, said to have been 
the Temple of Fortuna Muliebris, and to mark 
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the spot where the mother and wife of Co— 
riolanus met him, and successfully pleaded 
their cause after he had joined the Volscians 
against Rome. . . ^ 

The present road to Albano does not join 
•the Appian Way, until after leaving the posl- 
station of Torre di Mezza Via to ascend the 
hill which rises to Albano. On looking back, 
the view is as solemn as it is fine. The dreary 
Campagna, from which St. Peter’s and the 
city of Rome appear to rise in solitary gran- 
deur, fills a vast portion of the scene : the 
Mediterranean bounds the left of the picture; 
and on the right the richly wooded hills, 
studded with villages, villas, and convents, 
stretch their broken, varied, and picturesque 
forms, to Soracle, in the horizon beyond 
Rome. There is, perhaps, no other scenery 
that combines such rich and vivid colouring 
as that in which 4he Campagna, the sea, and 
the wooded Appennines, display their peculiar 
' „ tints when the sun sets over them in his 
splendour. No traveller forgets the impression 
they make ; and few can recall the colour 
of any scene which does not suffer in com— 
•parison. 

The vicinity of Albano to the Alban Hills, 
and to many interesting objects in and about 
them, makes it well deserving of the devotion 
of a day or two to visit Castel-Gandolfo, 
Rocca di Papa, Monte Cava* and the Camp of 
Hannibal, the Lake of Albano and. its ex.— 
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Inordinary subterranean structure, which still 
exists, the Emisaario, formed by the Romans 
during the siege of Veii, at the dictation of 
the Oracle of Delphos ! 

Just beyond the Gate of Albano, in the 
road, is an ancient tomb distinguished as that 
of the Curiatii; but there is no satisfactory 
evidence of this being true. It is of high an- 
tiquity, built of Piperino, -and of a singular 
formation, which is said to resemble the tomb 
of Porsenqa at Clusium : a massive square 
base still supports two of five conical towers 
which formerly existed. Beyond the tomb the 
road descends into the valley of Aricia through 
picturesque grounds and amidst ilex and 
other forest trees, which give to the sylvan 
scenery of this neighbourhood a character of 
surpassing beauty for the pencil. Aricia, on 
the commanding brow of a hill, with its domes, 
towers, and palaces, is a favourite resort of 
the landscape painters of all countries. Seen 
from the valley below, or from the high 
grounds above, 'which includes the Mediterra- 
nean, or from any point in which Aricia is a 
feature, it is almost unrivalled as a picturesque 
object. 

How very difficult it is by language to con- 
vey the impressions which’ are made upon the 
traveller by the grand and beautiful scenery 
observed in this journey ! It is certainly un- 
rivalled in Europe, even independent of the 
ruins strown among them) or the classical' 
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associations to which they give rise. Each 
scene that arrests his attention, whilst fresh 
upon the eye, appears to be more beautiful 
than a former : and, when stored in the me- 
mory, suffers in its turn when another beau- 
tiful view becomes the means of present en- 
joyment. It is thus that the traveller in Italy; 
who is alive to such impressions, describes, or 
feels that he ought to describe, the last splen- 
did scene as that which gave him most plea- 
sure. v ; - 

Two miles beyond Aricia is Gensano : near 
it, in a deep volcanic hollow, is the tranquil 
little lake known by the name of the Mirror 
of Diana. A walk down to its margin from 
a villa situated at the end of an avenue of 
trees near the post-house, is rarely omitted 
by travellers ; every object about it adds to the 
charming character of its beautiful scenery. 

The country is less pleasing between Gen- 
sano and Velletri ; but every foot here tra- 
versed of the territory of the Volscians has 
been contested ground between these ancient 
people and their ultimate masters the Romans. 
Velletri was their capital, and in later times 
was the birth-place of Augustus : at least such 
is the general belief ; but nine-tenths of the 
localities associated with persons, structures, 
or events, are disputed by antiquaries. At 
Velletri the Albergo di Volsci is the best inn ; 
and it is necessary that it should be tolerable. 
Jot it is usually the first resting-place to tra- 
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Tellers from Home lo Naples. The town is in 
a fine and commanding situation. The best 
view of it, and of the neighbouring country, is 
from a convent on a hill opposite to the gate 
which leads to Rome. From the convent the 
view commands the town, rising above the 
forest of Cisterna, the Pontine Marshes, 
bounded by mountains which sweep down to 
Terracina, the distant promontory of Circe, 
and the long line of the Mediterranean Sea. 
In Vellelri the deserted Palazzo Lancelotti, 
with its open and neglected galleries, adds lo 
the picturesque appearance of the town. A 
superb staircase which remains in it, some- 
times attracts the visit of the traveller. 


Cisterna, 

1 post, 

from Rome, 

r t 

posts 

Torre-tre r Ponti, 

. 1£ do. 

do. 


do. 

Bocca <li Fiume, 

1 do. 

do. 

■if 

do. 

Mesa, 

Ponte Maggiore, 

1 do. 

do. 


do. 

1 do. 

do. 

si 

do. 

Terracina, 

1 do. 

do. 

lOf 

do. 


On leaving Vellelri the road descends a 
steep hill towards the Forest of Cisterna, the 
scene of some of the exploits, about sixteen 
years ago, of the notorious Barbone the bri- 
gand, of whom a hundred romantic tales are 
still told. The forest, on each side of the high 
road, has been cleared for two or three hun- 
dred yards, to prevent any concealment for 
robbers. Between Vellelri and Cisterna, the 
town of Cora, and its Temple of Hercules, 
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ajre seen amidst the wooded mountain-sides on 
the left of the road, distant about five or six 
miles. 

Torre-lre-Ponti is supposed to occupy the 
site of Forum Appii, mentioned by St. Paul 
in the 28lh chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Whether any relation exists between the three 
taverns mentioned also by him, and the tre— 
ponti, is left to Biblical antiquaries to deter- 
mine. Here properly commence the Pontine 
Marshes, which stretch in a flat unbroken line, 
to the promontory of Circe : on the left they 
extend, towards the mountains, two or three 
miles from the road ; on the right, the sea is 
distant from six to ten miles, and terminates 
by an indistinct line the flat marshes that ex- 
tend to it. 

Though Appius Coecus seems to have been 
. the first to attempt to drain the Pontine 
Marshes when the Via which bears his name 
was constructed, the great work was accom- 
plished by Augustus ; and the canal, which is 
nearly twenty miles in length, was made by 
his orders. On its banks, through a great 
part of its course, Trajan continued the cele- 
brated Appian way; and succeeded sowell 
in the formation of the road and the drainage 
which made iL habitable, that Bergier says 
there were, between Forum Appii and Ter- 
racina, twenty-three towns ! — a town in 
nearly every mile!! So well constructed, 
however, was the road, even in a place of all 
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others the most disadvantageous, that when, 
following up the efforts of his predecessors in 
the middle ages to drain this pestilential - 
swamp, which, from neglect, had returned al- 
most to its original stale, Pius VI. formed his 
line upon the foundations of the ancient road, 
and constructed the present, which, under his 
successors, has been completed, and is now 
one of the finest in Europe. But though, 
except in the height of summer, the malaria, 
so much dreaded here, rarely afflicts travel- 
lers, they are generally cautious enough to 
smoke, or not to sleep, or travel after sunset, 
over these marshes. Wherever inhabitants 
are met with, as at the post-stations, they ap- 
pear cadaverous, diseased, and wretched. 
The water passes slowly through the canals, 
tall weeds and rank grass grow up luxuriantly, 
hundreds of buffaloes are seen grazing, and 
myriads of wild fowl darken the swampy 
places on which they congregate. Few per- 
sons are met with in this desert ; and some of 
these are dressed so like Pinelli’s brigands, that 
they startle the traveller, until he has learned 
that they are the pontifical police — the Sbirri. 
The road throughout its course is planted with 
trees, forming, apparently, an endless avenue. 

It is perfectly straight for thirty miles ; and in 
the distance converges with the trees into an 
indistinct point, which-, mile after mile, ap- 
pears to undergo no change, or always seems 
to recede as the traveller advances. Under # 
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the branches of Ihe trees, and from occasional 
openings, the eye catches, inland, many towns 
and villages on the flanks of the Volscian 
mountains ; and towards the sea, the pro- 
montory of Circe is seen rising above an ill- 
defined horizon of the marshes and the Medi- 
terranean. Near the post-house of Mesa for- 
merly stood the Temple and Fountain of Fe- 
ronia ; but, except for an occasional recollec- 
tion of Horace, the dulness arising from the 
•absence of all variety in the route, and its end- 
less appearance, makes the arrival at Terra- 
cina most welcome. 

This post-station on the frontier of states of 
the Church, towards Naples, was the ancient 
Amur, which was taken from the Volseians, 
A.r.c. 332, during the siege ofVeii. Some 
ruins of the old city are seen upon the hill 
above the post-house, supposed to be those of 
the palace of Theodoric; but few travellers 
visit them, for the lawless and infamous cha- 
racter of the inhabitants on the frontier, and 
the facility with which they can effect their 
escape into the Neapolitan state after robbery 
and murder, have made a visit to the ruins, 
though in sight of the town below, too dan- 
gerous an adventure. From the door of the 
post-house the town is seen placed on the 
steep slopes of a hill, crowned with a mo- 
nastery, from which, a few years ago, some 
boys, who were there being educated, were 
forcibly taken away by brigands, who de- 
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manded a large ransom for them : there was 
some delay in raising the amount : they mur- 
dered two and sent thfeir heads on different 
days to Terracina, to hasten and enforce (he 
demand, which was ultimately paid to save 
the lives of the remainder. Near the inn 
rises a vast mass of insulated, perpendicular 
rock, detached from the precipitous hill upon 
which the ruins of the palace remain. This 
mass has a hermitage, stuck, like a swallow's 
nest, half way up its side, apparently inac- 
cessible* Traces remain of the ancient port 
of Anxur. Near Terracina vegetation is lux- 
uriant: the palm grows here; and orange, 
lemon, andfigtrees, aloes, vines, and theprickly 
pear, cover profusely the slopes of the hills. 

Fondi, , 1-1 posts, from Rome, posts, 

itri, 1 do. do. 18} do. 

Mola de Gaeta, 1 do. do. 14}- do. 

After leaving Terracina, the portion of the 
road, before reaching the station-house of -the 
Neapolitan authorities, is that in which the 
greatest danger from banditti was usually ap- 
prehended. Carabineri still offer their ser- 
vices to travellers, or can be demanded as 
guards, for a consideration, regulated by tarif : 
but they are not often trusted ; for if an attack 
be made, they know that the brigands mark 
them first, and they usually scamper off. 
There is another ground for declining their 
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services; they induce the suspicion that the 
traveller has property enough to require this 
defence. The road winds at the bases of the 
mountains, through a country fit for the deeds 
which have given to it so infamous a cele- 
brity, and leaves on the right hand the lake 
of Fondi — a piece of water in a swamp, rank 
with aquatic vegetation . About half way be- 
tween Terracina and Fondi, at the Torre del 
Epitafia, is the barrier of the Homan states, 
where the passports must be arranged ; and 
about half a mile beyond, and the Torre della 
Portella, the barrier of the kingdom of Naples, 
they are again examined and signed. The 
first Neapolitan town is Fondi, where the 
custom-house officer must be bribed, to avoid 
annoyance. 

The squalid, ragged, deformed, and villa- 
nous appearance of the people here, never fail 
to strike the traveller with disgust and horror. 
An expression is seen in every countenance of 
regret that they have not had the chance of 
robbing and cutting his throat. At Fondi 
there are some fine examples of that peculiar 
construction of walls called Cyclopean ; and 
the pavement of the principal street is the 
original Via Appia, formed of large blocks of 
lava, with their irregular angles fitted closely 
to each other, presenting such an horizontal 
appearance of arrangement as we see in the 
vertical structure of the walls. 
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• Neapolitan money : 

10 Grani i. 1 Carlino. 

10 Carlini 1 Ducato. 

47 Carlini . « 1 Napoleon. 

56 Carlini > 14? sterling. 

• 

Exchanges are reckoned in grani ; but tra- 
vellers' accounts are most conveniently kept 
in Carlini. 

The price of posting in the kingdom of 
Naples, as the length of the post is greater than 
in any other, is nearly the same as in other 
Italian states. 

For each horse, 6y Carlini per post. 

Postillion, 1* do. 

Ostler, each p^ir of horses, | do. 

When post-masters furnish carriages they 
can demand for each carriage with two inside 
places, five Carlini per post ; and with four 
inside places, ten Carlini ; but it rarely oc- 
curs that these are required : the traveller ei- 
ther proceeds by a vetturino, or travels in his 
own carriage. 

• From Fondi the road winds across a chain 
of hills, rugged, wild, and fit to be the abode 
of the heroes of Salvator : the little town of 
Ilri, as miserable and villanous as Fondi, 
stands nearly on its crest, yet in favourable 
situations groves of lemontrees are planted. 
Thence the road descends towards Mola de 
Gaeta through scenery often beautiful, and 
particularly so as the bay of Gaeta opens to 

17 
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the view. Here the first glimpse is caught of 
Vesuvius and the island of Ischia; and just 
before arriving at Mola, near the inn at which 
travellers usually rest (the Albergo di Cice- 
rone), the Cenotaph of Cicero rises on the t 
right hand side of the road : it is supposed to * 
mark the spot where he was assassinated as 
he attempted to escape from the murderers 
sent after him by Anthony, h 3 b. c. The 
cenotaph was raised to his memory by his 
friend Munatius Plancus, who had also been 
a friend of Anthony, but deserted him after 
the battle of Actium, and joined Octavius, 
who obtained for him the office of censor. 
This cenotaph is a round building upon a 
square base, and now bears the name of the 
Torre d’Orlando. The gardens and the orange- 
grounds of the Albergo lead down to the bay; ' 
where, close to the shore, are the ruins of 
Cicero’s Formian Villa; and beneath (he 
bright waters of the Mediterranean are clearly 
seen the foundations and substructures of this 
marine villa in which Cicero delighted. Tho " 
view round the bay is terminated on the right 
by the promontory and fortress of Gaeta, 
which was some time in the possession of the 
English during the wars of the Revolution. 
On the same promontory are the ruins of a 
tomb, said to be tha t of Gaeta, the nurse of 
Eneas. The fort well deserves a visit. The 
scenery is delicious; and interspersed with 
the orange, aloe, myrtle, pomegranate, laurel, 
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jasmine, wine, and olive, which ail grow pro- 
fusely. The wine, particularly, is no where 
more beautiful : hanging in festoons from 
tree to tree, it delights the eye, and produces 
a wine famous for gladdening the heart of man. 
The inn is an excellent one; and some days 
of real enjoyment may be spent at the Villa di 
Cicerone. 


Garigliano, 


post, 

''from Home. 15! oosts 

Sant ’Agata, 

1 

do. 

do. 

lei do. 

Sparanisi, 

1 

do. , 

do. 

iii do. 

Capua, 

1 

do. 

do. 

. 18| do. 

Aversa, 

Naples, 

1 

do. 

do. 

19i do. 
' -20i • do. 

H 

do. 

do. 


From the Albcrgo di Cicerone the route 
passes through the town of Mola, where a ma- 
ritime tower, and other objects on the coast, 
add to its picturesque character. The costume 
of the people of the Roman and Neapolitan 
states is as various and singular, but more 
elegant and beautiful, than that of the Swiss, 
or arty other country remarkable for provincial 
. costume. The women at Albano, at Terra- 
cina, and at Mola, are very differently dressed ; 
but the last are the most elegant, especially 
in the decoration of their hair. These pecu- 
liarities and distinctions in costume furnish 
rich materials for the sketch-book of the tra- 
veller. 

The road from Mola, passing along near the 
sea, reaches the marshes of Minturnae, across 
which stretches the ruins of a long aqueduct. 
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lhat, connected with the mountain, formerly 
conducted its streams to the ancient city of 
Minturnae ; of which the remains deserve ex- 
amination. The ruins of its temples, amphi- 
theatres, and public buildings, may be seen 
close to the Garigliano, anciently the Liris — a 
river associated with many historical events of 
ancient Rome, and of the middle ages. Here 
Marius was taken — Pietro di Medici was 
drowned — and Gonsalva di Cordova won from 
the Neapolitans a decisive victory. Formerly, 
travellers crossed the Liris on a bridge of boats ; 
but a handsome suspension bridge, about two 
hundred and fifty feet long, has recently been 
erected, the towers or pyramids of which are 
of Egyptian architecture — a style peculiarly 
adapted to such structures. From Garigliano 
the ro.ute continues towards Sant’ Agata, 
through an abundant country. On the right 
is Mount Massicus, and around are the hills 
which were celebrated by Horace for their 
wines; but either the wine has degenerated, 
or the taste of Horace is not to be trusted. 
Near Sant’ Agata is the town of Sessa, the an- 
cient Suessa Auruncorum, where, among the 
Roman remains, are those of a theatre, and an 
ancient bridge, still known by the name of the 
Ponte Aurunca. The w alk is short from the 
post-house of Sant’ Agata to Sessa; and the 
traveller will be well repaid who visits it, by 
the enjoyment of some interesting scenes, and, 
if it be market-day, by the appearance of the 
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fine forms and elegant costumes of the female 
peasantry. From Sant’ Agata to Capua the 
country is often picturesque ; sometimes pre- 
senting views into valleys, like the beautiful 
parts of Salvator’s pictures; sometimes of 
scenes which, over the flat and fertile country 
of the Campagna Felice, are bounded on the 
left by the distant and snowy Appennines. 

The approach to Capua leads the traveller to 
expect, from its situation, more than he realises ; 
for within, it is neither handsome nor, in spite 
of the fortification which is reputed to be one 
of the finest works of Vauban, important. 
About two miles from it, on the road to 
Naples, are the remains of ancient Capua— 
the grave of the energies of the Carthagenians. 
The ruins of the amphitheatre are extensive, 
and from one point are highly picturesque. 
Hence to Naples, the road appears to pass 
through a vast garden ; the vines are festooned 
from tree to tree, almost without interruption 
the whole way, except where a village or town 
breaks in upon the sameness, as at Aversa, 
which is a handsome place, and the last post 
station. The flatness of the land, and the 
height of the trees and vines, preclude all view 
of Naples, or the bay ; though sometimes, in 
rare glimpses, Vesuvius, or the height of 
Capo de Monti, are seen. 

.On reaching Naples, the drive is nearly 
through its longest direction . to reach the 
quarter in which the best inns are situated. 
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The Strada Toledo, the Santa Lucia, add the 
Chiaja; the Albergo della Vitloria, and the 
Gran Bretagna, are the most frequented . For 
lodgings, the situation of the Quay of Santa 
Lucia is unrivalled ; the houses look out upon 
the bay and the shores beyond, from Vesuvius 
to the promontory of Sorrentum ; but the 
whole sweep of coast, from Caslel-a-mare to 
the promontory of Misenum, is made iip of 
scenes, of which, though associated with his - 
torical events, the celebrity can never equal 
the beauty. * - i * * 

The chief objects of interest at Naples are 
those which belong to remote, yet historic 
time — the ruins of the cities of the empire, 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, which have so re- 
cently been disinterred; and those which 
belong to all time — its scenery. The paintings, 
since the restoration of art, at Naples, are few, 
and, compared with other objects, unimpor- 
tant ; but in the Museo Borbonico there are 
some fine pictures by Raphael, by Titian, and 
by Correggio, to which most of the others are 
only foils. The galleries of sculpture, howe- 
ver, are very fine, and contain many celebrat . 
ed statues: but the great attraction of the 
museum is the collection of objects obtained 
from Herculaneum and Pompeii, in bronze, 
in marble, and in glass ; pictures, gems, and 
jewellery ; articles of luxury for the toilet, and 
implements in domestic economy. To see 
.the latter is like visiting the shop of a furnish- 
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ing ironmonger in the 50lh year of the Chris- 
tian era. How few of our conveniences are 
new ! How much we had degenerated from 
the ancients in the elegant forms of the most 
common instruments and contrivances, before 
these things v^ere discovered ! The Romans 
added the dulce to the utile; and it would be 
exceedingly difficult to suggest any alteration 
in these objects which would not be at the 
expense of one or the other. Things generally 
considered as recent inventions and improve- 
ments are here common and various. Glass 
bottles, for wine, and for essences — glass jugs 
and tumblers — metal and plate glass — jewel- 
lery, and personal ornaments of infinite 
variety— instruments for weighing and mea- 
suring — instruments for the surgeon, and 
implements for the painter and the writer — 
vases, Greek and ‘Etruscan, of varied and 
unrivalled beauty, surpassing all other collec- 
tions — gems, in cameo and intaglio, coins and 
medals — Roman and Greek paintings, almost 
the only unquestionable works of that art that 
have descended to us. These are very far 
inferior to the works of the ancients in sculp- 
ture ; but it must he considered that they are 
merely common house decorations, and that 
no picture has reached us of which the ancients 
themselves spoke in praise. An interesting 
collection of such ancient paintings Is formed 
also at Resina, the royal palace above the ruins 
of Herculaneum. 
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Not a slop can be taken in Naples, hor a 
place, visited, advantageously, without the as- 
sistance of Ferrari’s Guide to Naples, or the 
little work of the Canonico D. A. de Jorio, 
which indicates the chief objects of interest in 
the city and its neighbourhood, to which ex- 
cursions are almost endless. Naples is usually 
visited by the traveller in winter, in order that 
he may return to Rome in time for the cere- 
monies of the holy week; and as at this season 
the weather is generally as mild and delicious 
as a favourable English spring, the whole day 
is enjoyable, without the loss of time which 
a summer excursion always demands; for, 
during the great heats, the brightest hours are 
given to sleep or shelter. The neighbour- 
hood of Naples is unrivalled : the beauties of 
the scenery, which is so great an attraction 
now, was not less sought, and valued, and 
visited, by the ancients; and their relics have 
thrown a classical charm over this country 
wherever public or domestic events relating to 
them have occurred, and amidst scenes of 
beauty unsurpassed. The ruins of a temple 
or a villa recalls the idea of Pliny, of Cicero, 
of Nero, and others, who have left a glorious 
or an infamous memory to associate with the 
scenes in which they lived or died. To the 
west of Naples are the promenades of the Villa 
Reale; and thence, following. the course of the . 
bay, the route either passes by the famous 
grotto through the hill of Posilipo towards the 
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Bay of Baits, or continues by the magnificent 
road made by Murat, which passes round the 
Cape of Coruoglio, commanding glorious views 
of the Bays of Naples and of Baiae. A garden, . 
through which a winding path ascends, leads 
to the tomb of Virgil, above the Grotto of 
Posilipo, and commands one of the finest views, 
on the western side, of Naples, whence the 
city is seen slopping down from the Fort of 
St. Elmo, to the Pizzofalcone, the promontory 
which terminates with the Castello dell’ Ovo : 
beyond it, across the eastern bay, are the 
Appennines, the Campagna Felice, Vesuvius, 
and the Cape of Sorrentum . 

Entering the Grotto of Posilipo, a subter- 
ranean road, above two thousand three 
hundred feet in length, twenty-two feet broad, 
and in some places,* near the extremities, 
eighty feet high, the traveller emerges into the 
beautiful country which sweeps round the 
Bay of Baiae. A road to the right leads to the 
Lago d’Agnano, the crater of an extinct vol- r 
cano, now stinking with sulphureous exha- 
lations : on its bank is the Grotto del Cane. 
The English idea of a grotto will not be rea- 
lised here ; it is not larger than the entrance 
to a road-side well, to which it bears some 
resemblance. Its entrance is closed by a 
small door, that experiments may not be tried 
by visitors on their own dogs — -for nothing. 
The poor dog, that is kept on purpose, is re- 
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gularly thrust into the hole to die for the gra- 
tification of the visitors ten times a day, if 
required, whines and howls piteously w r hen 
brought forward : he is forced inside, and the 
door closed until the carbonic acid gas de- 
prives him apparently of life, when he is 
dragged out. In a few minutes he makes 
convulsive struggles — recovers — staggers 
away, and the heartless exhibition ends. 

The direct road from the Grotto of Posilipo 
leads to the shore of the bay, and to Pozzuoli. 
Here the Temple of Jupiter Serapis, the 
Amphitheatre, the Bridge of Caligula, and the 
Solfaterra, will occupy some hours. If Cumae 
be visited, the road continues to the right of 
the Monte Nuovo, which was raised in thirty- 
six hours, by a volcanic eruption, in the year 
1583. Hence the road ascends above the 
Lake of Avernus, which it overlooks, and 
commands magnificent prospects as it rises to 
the Arco Felice, the Gate of Cum® ; whence, 
in clear weather, the view extends on the 
west to the promontory of Circe at Tcrracina. 
Cumae was the most ancient city of Magna 
Graecia.and traces of its former greatness may 
still be found amidst the ruins on its site. 
Near it is the Lake of Fusaro, where the 
pleasure of the excursion, to some travellers, 
finishes with a feast of oysters, for which this 
lake is famous. It belongs to a very distin- 
guished oyslcrmonger — the King of the two 
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Sicilies — whose agents open the fish, and 
supply the visitors.* 

Turning on the left of the Monte Nuovo, the 
road leads to the Lake of Avernus, the Grotto 
of the Cumaean Sibyl, and the Baths of Nero, 
whence an excursion to the western coast of 
the Bay of Bai* is generally made, in a boat 
hired at Pozzuoli : with four oars the cost is 
usually three ducats. All over this show- 
ground, ciceroni, each for his small district, 
press their services upon the stranger, as in- 
dispensable. 

The convenience of taking a boat enables 
the visitor to pass along the coast , and examine 
what points he pleases — the ruins of the tombs 
and temples on the shores of the bay, the pro- 
montory and Bay of Misenum, the Mare 
Morto — and, if he choose, extend his excur- 
sion to the Islands of Procida, and even to 
Ischia. Days may thus be delightfully de- 
voted to the shores on the west of Naples. But 
if these, for their unrivalled beauty, are so 
attractive, thoy have rivals in interest on the 
eastern side— in Vesuvius, and its victims, 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

. Ifg ... 

* They do strange things in this way in Italy. At Rome, 
the Cardinal Doria used to be. milkman to those who chose 
to send to jus palace for this necessary article to the tea- 
drinking English ; and at Naples, the only good butterman 
is Mb Majesty ; and those who wish to have this article ge- 
nuine, send to court for it, whence it is issued impressed 
with the royal arms. His Majesty is also the chief, or only 
dealer in gunpowder, salt, tobacco, &c. &c. 8tc. • 

* » ' 
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If the traveller should have the good for- 
tune to be at Naples during an eruption, let 
him not lose an hour before visiting Vesuvius 
as closely as possible, and especially by night. 
Language can convey no idea of its splendour. 
The impressions left by such an event upon 
the recollections of those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to witness it, will survive all 
others of the journey. The author was pre- 
sent at the eruption which occurred in Fe- 
bruary, 1822 . He visited the mountain be- 
fore, during, and after the eruption. The 
scene, the excitement, cannot be described. 
The sun, which set in the sea during the au- 
thor’s ascent, painted, as he declined, on the 
volumes of white steam which issued from 
the volcano a thousand changes of lint. Dark- 
ness rapidly followed, and the deep murky 
red of the fire began to prevail within the va- 
pour. Then the explosions ! each shaking the 
entire mountain under the tread of the visi- 
tors, thousands of whom crowded to the base 
of the highest cone. At the Hermitage was a 
confusion of tongues, which every language 
in Europe aided, calling and shouting for re- 
freshment. All without was impressive, 
splendid, and awful ; but no description can 
excite similar emotions. 

A visit to Herculaneum is unsatisfactory. 
The descent by torch-light into the excavated 
wells and passages is limited, dark, and in- 
distinct. The city, buried beneath lava, will 
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never, in all probability, be cleared out ; but 
at Pompeii the removal of the pumice, sand, 
and ashes, exposes to the light of heaven a 
plkce which has been buried nearly eighteen 
centuries ; and the effect produced by the 
stepd and voices of the visitors, in this city of 
the dead, greatly heightens the impressive so- 
litude of the scene, for there are none but such 
strangers within it; and these are induced, by 
reflection and the striking novelty of their si- 
tuation, to be unusually silent. Excavations, 
and removal of pumice, are still proceeding, 
and many of thelhingsdiscovered, when not of 
great intrinsic value, are allowed to remain in 
situ : thus many pictures, mosaics, etc. are 
now left, and protected against the changes 
even of an Italian climate by sheds or awn- 
ings. 

But though Pompeii is the chief, there are 
* many other places of interest to visit, in easy 
excursions, on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Naples; Castel-a-mare, the site of ancient 
Stabise, Sorrento, Amalfi, the Island of Capri, 
and the ruins of Paestum; these are all so 
beautiful and so interesting, are so easy of 
access to visitors in fine weather, which rarely 
fails in this delightful country, that amidst the 
bright skies and lovely scenes of Italy where so 
much of enjoyment is to be found, no part of 
it rivals the attractions of the Bay of Naples. 

The residence of so many English in this 
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city has led to the establishment of professional 
men, agents, and shops, as in Florence and 
Rome. Here they can consult English phy- 
sicians, and obtain English medicines and 
goods : these may be procured at the respecta- 
ble house of Cotlercl and Co., to whose care 
also things intended to be sent by sea to Eng- 
land may be confidently consigned. 

This Road-Book began with an enumeration 
of the requisites of travellers ; and among them , 
those important ones — good temper and for- 
bearance. Before the end of the journey, 
these probably have been largely drawn upon ; 
but it is to be hoped that enough remain to 
admit the truth of the following reflection of 
Tristram Shandy : — 

“ Yet, notwithstanding all this, and a pistol 
tinder-box which was, moreover, filched from * 
me at Sienna, and twice that I paid five pauls 
for two hard eggs, once at Radicofani, and a 
second lime at Capua, — I do not think a jour- 
ney through France or Italy, provided a man 
keep his temper all the way, so bad a thing as 
some people would make you believe. There 
must be ups and downs , or how the deuce 
should we get into valleys where nature 
spreads so many tables of entertainment. It 
is nonsense to suppose they will lend you their 
voilures to be shaken to pieces for nothing; and 
unless you pay twelve sous for greasing your 
wheels, how should the poor peasant gel butter 
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for his bread ? We really expect too much ; 
and for the livre or two above par for your » 
supper and bed, at the most they are but one 
shilling and ninepence halfpenny. Who 
would embroil their philosophy for it? For 
Heaven’s sake and your own, pay it — pay it 
with both hands open !” 



THE END. 
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